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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (othe. 
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Mr. Mapeson has the honor to announce that M. Gounop's Opera, 


wT AU ST, 


will be produced at this establishment, for the first time in the English language 
(translated by Mr. H. F. Cuorvey), on 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 328, , 


AND WILL BE REPEATED ON 


TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS, 


IN EACH OF THE THREB FOLLOWING WEEKS, 





In commencing this important undertaking, Mr. Mapleson is impressed with a 
feeling that a work which has aehieved so universal a success, and which has become 
equaily popular in the French, Italian, and German languages, ought in like 
manner to obtain in this country, where it has been received with no less unbounded 
enthusiasm, a place in the National Repertoire. 


Notwithstanding the large resources Mr. Mapleson has at his command, and which 
enabled him to present this great work for the first time to the English public, in a 
manner unsurpassed by any establishment in Europe, he would still have felt some 
hesitation in producing an English version of Faust, had he not been enabled to 
secure the co-operation of those eminent artists, 


Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
Mr. SWIFT, 
Mr. DUSSEK, 
Signor MARCHESI, 


AND 


Mr. SANTLEY. 


Madame LEMMENS SHERRINGTON, 
Madame TACCANI, 


Mdlle FLORENCE LANCIA. 


The announcement of 


Signor ARDITI, 


4s Conductor of the Orchestra, under whose superintendence this Opera’ was first 
made known to the English public, will, Mr. Mapleson feels assured, be sufficient 
guarantee to the public that the execution of M. Gounod's chef-d'ceuvre will be in 
Theat worthy of the work, and of the acknowledged reputation of Her Majesty's 





The Performance will commence each Evening at Eight o’clock. 


THE PRIOSS OF ADMISSION WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 
PRIVATE BOXES, from ONE to THREE GUINEAS. 
PIT STALLS, 10s. 6d. each. DRESS CIRCLE, 7s. 
UPPER CIRCLE, 5s, PIT, 4s. GALLERY, 2s. 
The Box ori once i 
ra gu Monday January 1 he we P H ee pny Neon med; rors ‘Sena land 
The usual restriction in regard to Evening Dress will not be enforced. 


R. GEORGE HOGARTH and Miss HELEN 
| HOGARTH beg to announce their removal to No. 23 Ampthill Square, 
Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


WILLIE PAPE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
ILLIE PAPE'S engagements are in the following 


order :—Hastings, Chatham, Lynn, Norwich, Weymouth, Truro, Penzanee, 
Redmith, Camborne, St. Asaphs, Liskeard, Southsea, Winchester, Torquay, Swansea, 
Huddersfield and three adjoining towns, Preston, Northampton, Leamington, Chel- 
tenham, Cambridge, Nottingham, Stourbridge, Sheffield, Newcastle-under-Lynne, 
Stafford, Stoke, Longton, Hanley, Burslem, Birkenhead, Chester, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Stockton-on-Tees, Sunderland, Carlisle, Dumfries, Dundee. Wittir Paps 
is open to receive a few engagements for neighbouring towns, having a few days not 
filled up. An early application is requested. Address—W. O. Pape, 9 Soho Square. 


MUSIC BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


TO BE SOLD, 


A FIRST-CLASS MUSIC BUSINESS IN LIVERPOOL. 
The Shop is situate in the fashionable thoroughfare, .and fitted up in the most 
elegant style. 

Musical Library and Pianoforte Business attached, an opening rarely to 
be met with. 

Rental, only £120. Incoming, £350. 


Stock, if approved of, at a Valuation. 


Me: SANTLEY’S New Song, “ THE SULIOTE WAR 
B) SONG,” composed by Brintey Ricarps, sung and enthusiastically encored 
at the Regimental Concert of the St. George’s Rifles at St. James's Hall, is published, 
price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 

















Just Published, 
NDANTE CANTABILE, 1x G, FOR THE ORGAN, 


by Samvuet Sepastiaw WesLeY. Performed by the Author at the Agricultural 
Hall. Price 2s. 6d. 
Viatur & Co., 1 Amen Corner; and Nove.Lo, London. 


CHANTS AND RESPONSES. 


Composed by 
ALFRED J. 8S. BEALE. 
LONDON SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
Novetto & Co., 69 Dean Street, Soho, and 35 Poultry. 


THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS. 


The New Favorite Piece for the Pianoforte. 
Price 3s. 
N.B.—A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Professor for 12 stamps. Address— 
DR. A. HOLLOWAY, 
WARDOUR CASTLE, SALISBURY. 











Just published, price 3s., 


“DI GIOGA INSOLITA,” 


ADELINA PATTI'S CELEBRATED WALTZ. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 


R. ANDREWS. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, 


THREE STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


BY 
MRS. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 


No. 1. Study onthe Shake. . . . . . |. +. price 1s. 
2. Study on Double Notes. . . . «. |. . so 
8. Study on Octaves . . wee >. 


Or the Three Studies in One Book, price 48. 6d. 





London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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NEW SACRED VOCAL MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Just published, price 3s., 
A CHRISTMAS PASTORALE, 


‘*‘ SLEEP, SLEEP, MY BEAUTIFUL BABE.’ 


The Poetry by the Late FATHER FABER, D.D. : 
The Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES. 


“In two numbers back of our paper, we mentioned some musical compositions well 
adapted for the approaching holy season. We now inform our readers of a new 
Christmas Pastoral, which has only been published a few days, and which is likely 
to prove doubly welcome to lovers of sacred music, since the words are taken from an 
unpublished, and therefore quite unknown, hymn of the late Father Faver. Herr 
Schulihes, the conductor of the Oratory Choir has been fo: tunate enough to obtain a 
co, y of the words and the permission of the Fathers of the Oratory to set it to 
Music. He has treated it asa song for mezzo soprano, and has produced a simple and 
very devotional composition, the merits of which will not fail to be appreciated, 
since the composer has so carefully studied to adapt his melody to the spirit ot the 
words. The few bars of introduction on the pianoforte may serve to represent the 
pastoral music of the shepherds until the voice of the Divine Mother enters with the 


goth Edition. 
ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? 


SCHER’S Popular Song, “ Atice, Were art THov 2,” 
The twentieth edition of this celebrated song is now ready, and may be 
Obtained of the Publishers, Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“ One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolfo 
Ferrari.—Znglish (Natal) News. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 





words—* Sleep, sleep, my beautiful Babe.” We are glad to see that the publishers, 
Messrs. Duncan Davison, have printed the whole Hymn at full length at the com- 
mencement ot the piece. The song is known by its first words—“ Sleep, sleep, my 
beautiful Babe !"— Weekly Register. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 3s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 
(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss Banks, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London; Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





A SONG FOR CHRISTMAS. 


“THE CHRISTMAS ROSE.” 
SONG. 
Composed by LOVELL PHILLIPS. 
Price 2s. 6d., handsomely illustrated. 
London: Duncan Davison & Cc., 244 Regent Street. 








SACRED PIANOFORTE MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Deux bonbons tirés de la ** CREATION.” de HAYDN. 
No. 1. “With verdure clad," price Is. 
No. 2. “In native worth,” » «18. 

Transcriptions faciles par EMILE BERGER. 

London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








CARLOTTA PATTI. 


“1 WOULD HEAR YOU, "WARBLER” 
(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale), 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 


This popular Song, sung at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Concerts and at St. James's Hall by 
Malle. Carlotta Patti, with distinguished success, is putlished, wuh English snd Italian 
Worcs ( he Engli-h Version of the Words by Joun Oxznrorn, Fisq.), and a Portrait 
of Carotta Patti, price 4s., by Duycan Davison & Co.. 244 Regent. Street, W. 











W 4H, HOLMES’S FOUR SACRED PIEOBS for the 
Pianoforte. 


“SUNDAY AT HOME;” Introducing “ Awake, my 
soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (Messiah) 
‘* How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of Peace,” and 
Evening Hymn, “ Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s. 


“ CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 


toral Symphony from the Messiah (“The shepherd's playing en their pipes” 
&c.), Chorus, ‘* For unto us a child is born "( Messiah), and “* Lo, he comes on 
clouds descending.” 3s. 


“NEW YEAR'S EVE ;” Introducing “ Hark! the vesper 
hymn is stealing,” ** Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner's hymn.” 3s. 
“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “ Jesus Christ is 


risen to day,” “ But thou did’st not leave his suul in hell " ( AMfessiah), ‘* Halle- 
lujah chorus,” Handel. 3s. 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where also may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from the 
Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent Composers:—No. 1. “ Inspiration,” by 


Just published, price 4s., 
WILHELM GANZ'S 
“VOCGLIANA,” 
Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 


Dedieé & son ami Monsieur EDOUARD, DE PARIS, 
Par 


WILHELM GANZ. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


*“LA COSTANZA," 
Troisieme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié a 
MISS CONSTANCE BEVAN, 

Par 
WILHELM SCHULTHES. 

London: Duxoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ADELINA PATTI. 





“LE BAL,” Di gioja insolita, 
Waltz, sung by Malle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success, 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 

With French and Italian Words, 

Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





Just Published, price 4s., 


“FROLIC,” 


Deuxieme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 
MISS ALICE CUBITT, 


ar 
WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
“ Difficult, but like all that M. Schulthes has published, it is clear and agreeable 


in, its inventions.”— Atheneum, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


\ ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUSIC 
t Characteristically Illustrated. 8. d. 
“ The Lily of the ‘Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... ove 
“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment eee 
“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums ove 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. ... 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons, Louis Jullien... see ave 


London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 





Fours 
eooce 





Just Published, Price 2s, 6d. 


“THE VOICE IN THE SHELL.” 


Ballad written by James Brotoy. Composed by James Lea Summers. 


“ This plaintive ballad is a very interesting one, and shows it to be the work of a 
good musician. We have no doubt it will be on every one’s piano in a short time, 
for it is now being sung by Mdlle. Parepa, the Queen of Song, whose exquisite ren- 
dering of it, the other evening, at St. James's Hall, caused a perfect furor, and a 
redemand.”—Stratford-on-Avon Herald, 





E, Wulie, ls.; No. 2. “ Gaiety,” by Mandel, 1s. 





London: Duwcax Davison & Co. 244 Regent Strect, W. 
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CARL MARIA VON WEBER.* 


Carl Maria von Weber, a Life-Picture. Vol. I., with Portrait. 
Leipsic, Ernst Keil, 1864. XXXVII, and 569 Pages, in 


8vo. 

Under the above title has Herr Max Maria von Weber, in Dres- 
den, handed over the first part of his father’s biography to the 
German people, who will receive with joyous expectation a gift 
which promises to set before their eyes the ay of the life of a 
composer towards whose magnificent works their hearts and feelings 
are attracted with undying love from generation to generation. It 
is our task first of all to inform the readers of these pages, artists 
and friends of art, what they will find in the book. We will, there- 
fore, begin by explaining what the author intended, and then 
examine whether, and how he has performed his self-imposed task. 
The more his book—the fruit of nearly sixteen years of collecting, 
sifting, comparing, and investigating—differs from other bio- 
graphical works of our time, in consequence of his notion of what 
ought to be the fundamental principles adopted in the pourtrayal 
of an artist's life, the more incumbent is it upon us to state those 
principles. We take the leading ones, in the author’s own words, 
from the preface, which occupies 17 pages. < After Herr Von Weber 
has spoken of the relative position of the son-biographer to the 
father, he proceeds thus :— 

“| reflected that the long period which had elapsed since the mas- 
ter’s decease, rendered it easier for me than it otherwise would have 
been, to attain the necessary objectivity, and that it was certainly pre- 
ferable that true love, with all the dangers in its train, should set about 
the beloved master’s portraiture, than that cool, analytical criticism, 
or blind enthusiasm should undertake the work, or, still worse, that a 
professional musician should take up his pen for the purpose. The 
more eminent such a person was, the more danger would there be for 
the fidelity of the picture, because the more marked, profound and 
original a professional man is in his own peculiar views, the more 
difficult must it be for him to weigh in a true scale, to measure 
by an honest standard, his fellow professional. Every acknowledge- 
ment which an artist, really enthusiastic in his intentions, extorts from 
his intelligence in favor of views differing from his own, is, properly 
speaking, to some degree, a denial of that gospel which has been 
revealed to him by ,the god whom he must recognise as the only god. 

“Furthermore, I armed myself against the painful feeling of being 
taxed by the world with too much love in one place, and too little in 
another, with the consciousness that I had certainly followed the 
right standard ‘in my heart, though I might, perhaps, have failed to do 
80 here and there in my narrative, and lastly I was also put at my 
ease, a8 to my incompetency in musical knowledge, by my views, 
which continued to grow clearer and clearer, as to the nature of the 
materials of an artist’s, and more especially, a musician’s biography. 
Mendelssohn observes, somewhere or other in his Lette.s, that, if 
music could be described by words, he would not write another note, 
and Weber, in a letter to Lichtenstein, says: ‘I do not write anything 
to you about my works, hear them!’ and subsequently: ‘In the 
souuds of my songs you will find me again!’ Here we have, really, 
the law for the composition of an artist’s biography. The indivi-iual 
man whom, in his works the reader already loves and honors as an artist, 
such a biography should exhibit as a man. 

* Who could be interested in the biography of an artist of whose 
works he knows nothing? It is, therefore, a peculiar and doubtful 
thing to undertake the analysis, criticism, and so-called explanation of 
the works of an artist, particularly of a musician, in a narrative of his 
life. To the reader who has never seen or heard the works all 
descriptions and analysis convey either no idea at all ora totally false 
one; for him who knows them, however, the mere mention of their 
haine suffices to call up as clear a picture as his memory will, under 

any circumstances allow him to create..........0+ 

“With my adhesion to these views, the work I had to do gained 
all the clearness of a precisely defined task and consisted in nothing 
more or less than in my narrating the inward and outward events, 
Which could be positively set forth in the life of Carl Maria von 
Weber, always in connection with the creation of his works, and then 
the influence exercised by those works upon the outward world (for it 
13 In the creations of but few artists that the mutual influence of their 
genius and the listening world is so pregnantly manifested as in 
Weber's), but without any attempt at their critical illustration or 
exposition.t Buta biograpny may be written in two ways. One way 





* From the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 
T As the complement of my book in an artistic sense, although constituting 
@ perfectly independent work, there will shortly be published a musically 


is to compose it so as to facilitate the study of an individual, his 
deeds, works. and times; in this case, the author will have to add, in 
the form of notes, appendices, etc., to the continuous and strict exposi- 
tion of events, as to an extensive topographical sketch of the ground 
surveyed, notices of all the materials employed. all the sources con- 
sulted, all the paths followed for obtaining facts, all the methods adopted 
to master the subject, so as everywhere to pave the way for the further 
investigation of every speciality, and pursue every tributary of the 
principal stream into its most distant ramifications This form of bio- 
graphy, as agreeing especially with German profundity, is the one 
which has been cultivated with predilection in Germany, and finds its 
fullest and highest justification more especially in such uarratives as the 
works of Pertz, Jahn, ete. 

‘“‘ But the other form of biographical productions can boast of equal 
justification. This form removes the scatfolding employed for the 
erection of the edifice, and puts its veto upon the extension of the 
latter, presenting the work in a narrower trame, though sharply de- 
fined and rounded off 1t does not affurd the means of studying fur- 
ther the object delineated, but requires that the reider should receive, 
upon trust, as truly and honesily painted, the portrait of a lite which 
is set before his eyes. ts narrative should flow eveuly along, like a 
stream whose waves, nore or less conspicuous, consist of events, and 
out of whose waters, illustrated by their very origin, the works of the 
great man whom the book d-picts, blossom torth like mspired emana 
tiuns of the productive power, ,ossessed by the stream of life, like lotos 
flowers out of the bosom of the all-creating Ganges. 

“ This form of biographical exposition appeared to me the most ap- 
propriate tor a life ot Weber, whose productions exercise a greater in- 
fluence by simply appearing than by being studied, and whose existence 
comprehends so endless an amount of human and professional incidents, 
pleasure, love, and sutfering, that it is particularly fitted for minutely 
painting the life picture of a noble, much misuuderstood and offended 
man, WhO Was a great artist. 

“| felt impelled, too, trom the bottom of my heart, to do this—not 
with the pretentious and bold pencii of history, but with the affection 
ate caretuiness of Gerhard Dow and Lerbourg ; not im the style of tie 
man’s works, but in that of his lie; to let the reader wander, travel, 
laugh, and ery, triumph and curse with Weber; sit at his table and with 
those whom he loved; look over the shoulder of the master at his 
writing-table, in the pangs and the delight of production; hear his 
heart beat when he raised the conductor's staff; watch him when, 
playing with his children, he crawled in the grass, when he taught his 
little monkey to dance, and his sporting-doy to retrieve! 

“I felt impelled to paint the composer ot Euryanthe, Der Freischiitz, 
and Oberon, not only with the lyre and laurel-wreath, but also in court 
costume, in shoes and in pumps; in his old grey dresssing-gown ; 
as a poor traveller; as head of his tamily, in good and in bad humour; 
aud, shortly, under all the conditions, great aud little, constituting the 
world in which his works grew like golden fruit; in a word, to make 
the reader live with him.” 

Connected with this, also, is what the author says respecting the 
ample materials at his disposal, and his treatment of them, as well 
as respecting his narrative. Besides the printed accounts, his chief 
authorities were some thousand letters from and to Weber, together 
with the latter’s note-books from February 26, 1810, up to three 
days before his decease. 

“I never exercised greater caution,” he continues at page xii., “ than 
when receiving oral or written reminiscences, supposing the former 
were not based upon previous memoranda, from contemporaries; this 
applies even to the tamily traditions, and to tle statements of my 
mother. It is really incredible how the stream of life mixes up events 
with each other, as regards time and importance, in our memory. I 
have received from highly honourabie contemp raries, theatre officials, 
and friends of my father, circumstantial communications relating to 
facts, whole series of events and occurrences, the correctness of which 
my informants guaranteed, and yet in those communications, as was 
proved by a comparison with reliable euthorities, all tne dates were 
incorrect, and events separated by long ; efiois from each other were 
mixed upinto one. Nay more; 1 extendeu my caution in the recep- 
tion of materials, especially when describing subjective circumstances, 
even to the correspondence, because | am well aware that a man at his 
desk is very different to a man engaged in the struggle of life, and I 
did not even except Weber’s own letters, particularly those to his wife. 
For this beloved woman, to whom his life and reputation were dearer 
than they were to himself, and who used to await with the most 








von Weber. It is from the pen of Herr F. W. Jahn, the well-known com- 
poser, of Berlin, who possesses probably a more thorough knowledge of 
Weber’s compositions than anyone else living. I beg to refer my reaaers to 
this book, which will. on the whole, be treated after the model of Kochel’s 





and scientifically arranged catalogue of all the musical productions of U. M. 


masterly work on Mozart.-— 442 author. 
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nervous anxiety good news from him, Weber, without departing 
from the actual truth, often affectionately made matters appear in a 
more pleasing light than that which, now and then, they really emitted. 

“With regard now to the outward form of representing the life- 
picture to be produced from this mass of materials, it appeared to me 
that an artist’s ought to be narrated in a different tone, and described 
in a different style, to that of a hero ora scholar. I have endeavoured 
to impart to my narrative the local tone of the period of life described, 
though letting the whole stream on in that tempo in which Weber’s 
short life, eagerly, hurriedly, and restlessly, wore itself ovt. In con- 
sequence of this endeavour on my part, combined with the fact of my 
having availed myself of the unusual mass of separate particulars at 
my disposal, the narrative, as I do not conceal from myself, has, here 
and there, assumed a peculiar character. as though the gaps in the 
course of the historically authenticated facts had been filled up by 
fictitious details, and thus that this or that portion had been rounded 
off into a romance-like story. But such is, in no instance, the case! Even 
in details I have never consciously swerved from the facts, and though 
1] have not given any of my authorities, I am most ready, in answer to 
any reasonable questions which may be addressed me, to mention the 
authorities from which I took each fact, or, as is allowable, cautiously 
drew my inferences. 

“To carry out consistently the principle of my narrative, it was 
requisite that—and I shall, perhaps, be blamed by prudish and fanatic 
admirers of discretion—I should cast a stronger and clearer light than it 
has hitherto been the fashion to cast upon that sphere of the life of 
Weber’s soul, which, as primum mobile comprised his world, the 
working of his heart, and the objects of it. But it struck me, although 
most biographers, with a misconceived feeling of delicacy, have only 
dared to give in the way of hints timid and pale reflections of this 
sunshine in the world of an artist’s soul, that such a course was equiva- 
lent to painting a panorama without a sky. 

“T, therefore, hazarded the experiment, as I think I was entitled to 
do, fur as great men always grow after their death, while little ones 
disappear like will-o’-the-wisps, the feeling which in the case of human 
nonentities is called sentimental enthusiasm and youthful folly, 
becomes in that of great men, mighty, creative, and plastic power. 

3esides, it was no part of my intention to write a panegyric on my 
father.” 

Finally, Herr von Weber, with the same impartiality, and irrespec- 
tive of the persons concerned, promises to give an account, also, of 
his father’s official relations in feed. Weber's position there was 
a painful one ; he was not able to gain, either in an artistic or politi- 
cal sense, the confidence of those placed above him, Count Vitzthum 
excepted. His importance as an artist was so little valued there, 
‘that, on one occasion his last official chief, observing, as he tra- 
velled with him, the manifestations of high esteem which were 
offered him on all sides, exclaimed, in deep astonishment : « Weber, 
are you really then a celebrated man ?’” 

( To be continued.) 


—o— 


BruNyswick.—The new society called the Association for Concert 
Music lately gave its fifth concert. The primary object of the society 
was to give twelve concerts—four with a full band (Sinfonie-Soiréen), 
and eight for chamber-music. The following artists have already ap- 
peared :—Herr Hans von Bitlow, Madame Clara Schumann, Joachim 
and Madame Joachim, Herr Carl Reinecke, Herr. Ferdinand David, and 
Herr Lubeck. Herr A. Franz Abt is the conductor. At the fifth con- 
cert the proceedings commenced with Schubert’s D minor quartet, 
executed by Herren Blumenstenyel, Sommer, Eygeling, and Kinder- 
mann. In the course of the evening Madlle. Sara Magnus, from Stock- 
holm, performed Chopin’s “ fantaisie-impromptu,” Jensen’s “ Stille 
Nacht ” and Liszt’s ‘‘ Rigoletto fantasia,” 

Brussets.—The manager of the Théatre de la Monnaie has been ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate this season, owing to the frequent indisposition 
of the leading members of his company. At present, Madame Mayer- 
Boulard is again laid up, and, had it not been for the kind offer of 
Madame Meillet to sing the part of Rezia, at a very short notice, 
Weber’s Oberon, which was drawing money, would, of necessity, have 
been taken out of the bills. The third concert given by the “ Grande 
Harmonie” took place on the 26th ult., when Madlle. Marie Sax sang 
three airs; Madame Graever-Johnson performed Litolff's fourth con- 
certo and a capriccio, by Mendelssohn; and M. Léonard executed two 
fantasias of his own composition. 

Uamburcu.—Mdlle. Tietjens has left. As she resolutely refused 
to accept any pecuniary recompence for singing in St. Michael’s 
Church, the building committee of the St. Nicholas Church have 
presented her with a bracelet worth a hundred louis d’or, and a view 
of the church for which she so nobly gave her services. 


MUSIC IN COLOGNE.* 


The fifth Gesellschafts-Concert, under the direction of Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller, took place on Tuesday, the 29th ult., when the following was 
the programme :—Part I.—Symphony, No. 6, Niels W. Gade ; Soprano 
air from Saul, Ferdinand Hiller (sung by Mdlle. Pauline Wiesemann) ; 
Concerto in C minor Mozart, (Mad. Clara Schumann). Part 11. Overture 
to Lodoiska, Cherubini; Pianoforte solo, R. Schumann and Ferdinand 
Hiller (Mad. Schumann) ; Eichendorff’s « Flucht der heiligen Familie,” 
for chorus and orchestra, Max Bruch; Songs, Schumann (Mdlle. 
P. Wiesemann); Fantasia for Pianoforte, chorus and orchestra, Op. 80, 
Beethoven (pianoforte, Mad. Schumann), 

Gade’s symphony was exceedingly well played, but only the third 
movement and the conclusion succeeded in eliciting signs of approbation 
from the audience. Nor does this work of the celebrated composer 
quite satisfy ourselves. ‘The third movement produces an imposing 
effect by its rhythm, and the last contains a few brilliant passages; but 
on the whole we miss decided melodic design in palpable outlines that 
that can be firmly retained, and even the coloring, usually Gade’s 
forte, compared to his previous tone-pictures, strikes us as being far 
less attractive than usual. Cherubini’s overture, admirably performed 
by the orchestra, was warmly applauded. Mad. Schumann played 
Mozart’s Concerto, remarkable for the prominent employment of the 
wind instruments, in capital style, but it strikes us that this kind of 
music is not exactly that in which she surpasses other pianists. In the 
beautiful Canon in A flat major, on the contrary, from the Studies for 
the Pedal-Grand, by R. Schumann, in the sparkling and difficult Im- 
promptu in D minor, Op. 30, and in the charming little picture: “ Zur 
Guitarre,” by Ferdinand Hiller, her playing was, in every respect, 
so perfect that, for characteristic expression, whether the latter required 
complete independence of the fingers in the melodic strain; a magic 
stream of costly tone-pearls gushing, rapidly as a bird’s flight, over the 
animated key-board ; or the most delicate grace and feeling, no one, 
perhaps, could equal her. We are not fond, as is well-known, of using 
extravagant terms, but to designate the effect of such playing we are 
fully justified in employing the word “entrancing.” Mdlle. Pauline 
Wiesemann, who is indeb:ed for her professional education to Pro- 
fessor Béhme, teacher of singing at the Conservatory here, took part 
for the first time at these concerts, and experienced a very kind 
reception, of which her singing proved her to be deserving. ‘I'o an 
extremely pleasing personal appearance she unites a voice exceedingly 
rich in the upper notes, though not so full in the middle ones. By her 
management of it she has succeeded in rendering herself more and 
more capable of satisfying unusually high expectations, as she 
showed by the way in which she gave Schumann's song, * Die 
Nonne.” Her execution of this was finely graduated, and distinguished 
by deep feeling of expression. It was justly rewarded by the most 
hearty applause, which, by the way, was not wanting, either, after the 
air from Saul, or Schumann’s second song, “ Du, meine Seele.” 

A new composition, by Max Bruch, of Eichendorff’s pleasing poem, 
“Die Flucht der heiligen Familie,” is worked out with the same 
happy talent which the gifted composer of the opera of Lorelei has 
already exhibited most satisfactorily in several smaller vocal pieces for 
chorus and orchestra. The work consists of only two movements in 
E flat major, an Andante, 6-8 time, which modulates into an Adagio, 
4-4 time, at the words “ Und das Kindlein hob die Hand.” It isa 
charming picture of feeling, an Idyll, in which the tones stream fra- 
grantly forth, and a profound sentiment of devotion is gently cradled 
upon soit pinions. No rhythmical jerk, no harsh modulation, in fact, 
no trace of affectation of any kind disturbs the pure, quiet flow of 
the melody, which is supported by agreeable harmony and charming 
instrumentation. The young composer met with a most friendly re- 
ception on making his appearance, and was honored at the conclusion 
of his work with long continued applause, A very good performance 
of Beethoven’s well-known, but always effective, Fantasia, brought the 
concert to an end. 

SS en 

FLorence.—Sig. Basevi has offered two prizes, the first of 400, and 
the second of 200 frances, for the best string quartet, to consist of four 
separate movements. ‘The prizes are open to musicians of all nations. 
Candidates can address their compositions to the Secretary of the Royal 
Institute of Music here up to the 16th August next. No composition 
must bear the name of its composer, but each one must be distinguished 
by a motto. The latter must be repeated on a sealed envelope con- 
taining the full name and address of the sender. Only the envelopes of 
the successful candidates will be opened. 

Rorrerpam.—Herr Ferdinand Hiller’s opera, Die Katakomben, has 
been produced with great success. ‘The singers were repeatedly called 
on A ‘The same compliment was paid the composer at the conclusion of 
each act. 











“# From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 
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MUSIC IN AMSTERDAM.* 


The “ Popular Concerts” have recommenced under the direction of 
Herr Verhiilst. At the first, we had Gade’s Symphony, No. IV.; 
Beethoven's Hroica ; Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘““Meeres-Stille und gliick- 
liche Fahrt;” and Méhul’s overture of Za Chasse du jeune Henri IV. 
The orchestra, thanks to its excellent conductor, was animated by the 
best spirit, but its playing did not seem to us so free from reproach as 
at last year’s concerts. Méhul’s overture—which had to be repeated— 
was taken too rapidly, while the delicate beauties of Beethoven’s 
masterpiece were not brought out with the saine care as usual. Mdlle. 
Schreck, from Bonn, achieved a flattering success, as she could not fail 
to do, after singing some airs of Handel and Rossi in a style formed 
entirely on the true principles of Art. 

At the second “ Popular Concert” the public were presented with 
a new Symphony by Fétis, written by the worthy master at the age 
of 78, and performed, two years ago, with great success, at the Con- 
servatory of Brussells. It bears the character of French music; the 
form is pure and clear, while the whole production exhibits a degree 
of freshness almost incomprehensible imu a composer of nearly 
eighty, a proof that even old age can be fertile in mental creations. 
Although there is not always sufficient originality of invention for the 
Symphony to mark an epoch in the musical annals of the present day, 
the elegant style, the melodic charm, and the genuine perfume of 
youth, permeating it, captivate the hearer. The work must be re- 
garded as a most interesting one. The Allegro and the Adagio seem to 
us the weakest portions. The Jntermezzo and the Rondo were very well 
executed ; they afforded general satisfaction, and were applauded by a 
very severe public, who, as a rule, never deny their predilection for 
German music, and listen only with prejudice to the music of a French 
composer. 

At the same concert, Beethoven’s Symphony, No. V.; the over- 
ture: ‘Im Hochland,” by Gade, and that to Ferdinand Cortez, by 
Spontini, were executed with great precision. 

The most attractive features of the concerts given by the “ Felix 
Meritis” Institution are generally the solo performances. Mad. 
Madeleine Griiver and Herr Ernst Litbeck, both children of Holland, 
as well as Bazzini, have exhibited their talent there. Herr Ernest 
Litbeck achieved an immense success by his masterly rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s concerto, while Madame Griver, also, proved herself 
an excellent pianist, though she did not move the audience to enthu- 
siasm. Bazzini played a new concerto, of his own composition, for 
violin and orchestra; it was most favourably received by the public. 

The annual concert of the St. Cecilia Association attracted a very 
numerous audience, so that the room was inconveniently full. 
Schubert’s grand—but very long—symphony, and Beethoven’s magni- 
ficent overture to Egmont carried off the honours of the evening. 

On the 5th January, the Society for the Promotion of Musical Art 
will give its first festival concert, when Handel’s oratorio of Joshua will 
be performed, under the direction of Herr Verhitlst, and with the 
co-operation of Madlle. Shreck, from Bonn; Madlle. Rothenberger, 
from Cologne; Dr. Gunz, from Hanover; and Herr Behr, from 
Bremen. 

Signor Merelli’s Italian Operatic Company have commenced their 
performances. The famous Désiree Artot, who left behind her such 
flattering reminiscences in Germany, has been very successful in 
Holland also. She is a great artist, but here she was so badly supported 
by the mediocrity of those around her, and by a chorus to whom 
no one could listen, that the public did not precisely flock in shoals to 
admire her. 

Madlle. Carlotta Patti is awaited. Herr Ullman, a master in his 
way, has inundated every hole and corner with announcements in the 
ee fashion, Well, we shall hear the lady, and judge for our- 
selves, 

The programme of the next “Popular Concert” will consist of 
Beethoven's Symphony, No.VII.; Mozart’s smaller D major Symphony ; 
Weber's overture to Oberon, and Edward de Hartog’s overture of Pompe- 

jus. The little violinist De Graan, a Dutch infant phenomenon, 
eleven years old, anda pupil of Herr Coenen, will play on the occasion. 
Marrno. 


Pracue.—The Arion Vocal and Instrumental Association lately got 
up a Commemoration Concert in honor of Beethoven. ‘The rooms, 
tastily decorated with flowers, and with the bust of the great composer, 
were scarcely spacious enough to contain the numerous audience. The 
proceedings were opened with a poetical prologue, written by Herr Ad. 
Frank, a lawyer of this city, and recited by Herr Oberlinder. Among 
the instrumental works selected for performance were Beethoven's C 
minor trio, and the adagio trom his C sharp minor sonata. 





JOTTINGS FROM VIENNA. 


There were 326 performances at the Imperial Opera House during the 
year just passed. ‘The repertoire, which was pretty well the same as 
usual, consisted of: Die Zauberflite,, Le Nozze di Figaro, Don Juan and 
Weibertreue (Mozart); Fidelio (Beethoven); Les Huguenots, Robert, and 
L’ Etoile du nord (Meyerbeer); La Juive and Les Mousquetaires de la 
Reine (Halevy); Jessonda (Spohr); Le Postillon de Lonjumeau (Adam) ; 
La Dame Blanche (Boieldieu); Norma (Bellini); Les deux Journées 
(Cherubini) ; Lucrezia Borgia, Maria di Rohan, Lucia, Dom Sebastian, 
and Belisario (Donizetti); Lohengrin, Tannhauser, and Der Fliejen de 
Hollinder (Wagner); Faust (Gounod); Hrnani, Trovatore, and Rigoletto 
(Verdi); Martha, Stradella (Flotow); Hans Heiling, and Templer und 
Jiidin (Marschner) ; Wanda (Doppler); Lalla Rookh (David); Der 
Freischutz, Euryanthe, and Oberon (Weber); The Bohemian Girl (Balfe); 
Guillaume Tell (Rossini); Die lustigen Weiber (Nicolai); and Das 
Nachtlager in Granada (Kreutzer). This list contains the names of 
twenty-three composers and thirty-eight operas. To render it com- 
plete we have still to hear the best works of Auber, Boieldieu, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Gluck, Lortzing, Rossini, Spontini and Schubert. In the 
rather long period ofan entire twelvemonth Lalla Rookh was produced for 
the first time, while Weibertreue, Templer und Jidin, and Les Mousquitatres 
de la Reine, were revived. There was also a new ballet entitled Jotta. 
Ofa truth the good Viennese are perfectly right in asserting that neither 
the manager nor the artists shall kill themselves by over-work. 
Indeed the public are not at all satisfied with the mode in which things 
are conducted. For instance, Herr Ander, who was unable to appear 
during more than six months last year, is again laid up with an affec- 
tion of the throat. It is really high time that he should retire, for 
his continuance on the list of the effective members of the company 
causes only frequent disappointment and confusion. Much dissatis- 
faction is manifested, also, by the press with other artists connected 
with the same establishment. It is said that when three singers, to 
wit: Mad. Dustmann, Herr Beck, and Herr Walter, receive respec- 
tively an annual salary of 14,000, 18,000, and 10,000 florins, they 
ought to possess some power of attraction. This, it is pretty evident, 
they do not possess, for, at the last performance of Hans Zetling, in 
which they sustained the leading characters, the house was absolutely 
deserted. 

In the way of concerts, I beg to state that Herr Ernst Pauer, from 
London, will give a concert on the 10th inst. He will shortly be admitted 
to an audience of the Emperor, to thank the latter for the Order of 
Francis-Joseph recently bestowed on him by that august personage.— 
Leopold de Meyer has announced a concert for the 10th inst.—On 
New Year’s Eve, the members of the Mannergesang-Verein executed 

a comic quartet entitled the “ Markthallen-Quartet” (the “ Market- 
Quartet”’), the singers, or rather actors, being dressed as four market- 
women. The performance was greeted with shouts of laughter and 
elicited continuous applause——Herr Laub has brought his series of 
Quartet-Evenings to a termination for the present, by an admirable 
performance of Haydn’s F minor quartet, Bach’s difficult Violin solo, 
and Beethoven’s quartet in C sharp minor. His farewell concert took 
place on the 3rd inst. The next day he set out for Brussells for the pur- 
pose of playing at a concert there on the 7th. 

The results obtained at the examination of the pupils belonging to 
the Imperial Operatic School are not very encouraging. Some people 
object to the method of teaching employed by Mad. Bochkolz- 
Falconi, while others lay the blame on her pupils. Some day, the 
true state of the case will be known. Meanwhile, let Mad. Bochkolz- 
Falconi look to her laurels and her position, for Mad. Palm-Spatzer, 
who enjoys a great reputation, has also settled here as a teacher ot 
singing. 

Herr Schmid of the Imperial Opera House has been about as 
severely tried lately as a man well can be. After he had received 
intelligence, not long since, that his father had become blind, he 
learned, within a short period subsequently, that his sister was for 
ever stretched on her bed, in consequence of an incurable affection of 
the spine, and at the last rehearsal of La Muette, he had a telegraphic 
message to announce the death of his mother. To render the measure 
of his woe complete, his wife is now lying dangerously ill, and is not 
expected to recover. 

‘he well-known Brothers Strauss have applied for permission to 
establish a music-publishing house. According to all appearance, 
however, they do not intend to carry it on themselves, as they are 
engaged in negotiations with Herr Spina, music-publisher to the 
Kmperor. 

—_—_—_—?>--— 
Miian.—The grand Carnival season at the Scala began with Verdi’s 
Bailo in Maschera.—The opera of The New Figaro, by Ricci, has been 
highly successful at the Santa Radagonda. 
Genoa.—Sig. Novaro has established a singing-school for the people. 





* From the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 





It already numbers fifty pupils, 
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THE LEEDS ORGAN. 


We quoted, last week, an extract from a York paper respecting 
the merits of the grand organ in the Leeds Town Hall; and we 
now refer to it for the purpose of noticing an assertion to the 
effect that latterly the tone of the instrument has greatly im- 
proved. Were this an isolated statement, we should let it pass 
for what it is worth, as a mere expression of the writer’s opinion. 
But we hear, from a variety of sources, that the same idea is very 
prevalent in Leeds and its neighbourhood. It has become quite 
a fashion, indeed, to give extraordinaay praise to the Town Hall 
organ, with the subsidiary caution that ‘‘ its tone has been greatly 
improved and mellowed.” Now, this either is, or is not, a preju- 
dice. Doubtless, there is something in the York critic’s suggestion, 
that Dr. Spark is now more completely master of the resources of 
his instrument than he could have been at the outset of his ap- 
pointment. But all this has nothing to do with tone; the most 
skilful performance can have no effect in “ improving ” an originally 
harsh style of voicing. Again, we may state as a fact that not a 
pipe in the organ has been change] or altered in any way (save by 
tuning) since the day of its completion ; consequently, the builders 
can have done nothing to “improve” the tone of their work. 
Eliminating, then, these first chances in favor of the opinion 
referred to, it remains to enquire as to the fact asserted; and 
next, as to the probable reasons for it. 
We all know how much some kinds of musical instruments are 
said to gain by age. Very specially is this kind of improvement 
attributed to instruments of the violin tribe. And it is not diffi- 
cult to understand that such improvement may really take place. 
The action of time in desiccating the thin wood of which these 
instruments are formed may, and probably does, greatly increase 
their power of lending brilliancy and sonority to the vibration of 
their strings. One thing, at least, is certain. No modern copy of 
a fine old violin, however scrupulously accurate in following the 
kind, proportions, and dimensions of its materials, has ever been 
found to approach the excellence of its original. In this case, 
certainly, age seems to govern the entire difference. Next to 
the violin, according to general opinion, the organ seems to come 
in for the largest share of time’s benevolence. Everyone has 
heard of the inimitable qualities imputed to some old organs. 
Everyone must be familiar with the dilletante talk about the 
“sweet cathedral tone” of diapasons of a certain date (say from 
Father Smith down to Greene), and of how much they are in- 
debted to the “ mellowing hand of time.” Now, without either 
admitting or denying the fact here implied, it may be as well to 
state certain difficulties in the way of its acceptance. No doubt, 
wood pipes may be affected by time in the same manner as are 
violins, but, owing to their proportionably greater thickness of 
material, in a far slighter degree. But wood pipes do not consti- 
tute asixth part of the stops of an ordinary English organ ; and in 
what way, then, are the remainder, the metal stops, influenced ? 
We can see no ready answer to the question. Time can have no 
power to decompose the alloy of which metal pipes are made. We 
believe that an analysis of one of Father Smith’s pipes would 
ang precisely the proportions of lead and tin used by the maker. 
‘he pores of even the least dense metals are much too close and 
rigid in their arrangement to permit of further contraction by 
mere agency of time. Nothing short of mechanical force could 
effect this. The only conceivable operation of age on metal pipes 
is the deposition of small patches of corrosion about the lips and 
inner surfaces of the tubes; and this, if acting at all to check 
vibration, must be counted rather a serious defect than an im- 
provement. Difficult, however, as the thing may be to explain 
5 there may yet be some slight and imperceptible action going on, in 

the case of old organs, to justify the ordinary opinion. Mean- 
while, be it observed that this action, if really existing, is so slow 
of progress that, as universally admitted, nothing short of such 
periods as eighty or a hundred years will suffice for its exhibition. 
But in what way can such an operation be imagined to apply to 
the Leeds organ? If, as we have shown, the player can do 
nothing, and the builders have done nothing to alter it, how can 
time have worked such wonders in * mellowing” the tone of an 
instrument just six years old? The truth of the matter is that 
time his done nothing, since nothing has been done. 'There has 
been no change—no “ improvement.” We can vouch, at least, 
tor cur own impressions, very lately and carefully gathered, that 



























































































































































































































































































































































th Leeds organ retains precisely the same rich, grand tone it had 
the first day it was heard. 

The reason for the alleged alteration must, we conclude, be 
sought for, not in the instrument, but in its auditors. The 
improvement” is in the ears of its critics, rather than in the thing 
criticised. In fact, the Leeds people are beginning to understand 
and appreciate the tone of their organ. It is just one of those cases 
in which the education of taste comes prominently into notice. 
For many years past the people of the West Riding have been so 
nearly exclusively accustomed to the poor, feeble, and timid voicing 
of the Booths and Greenwoods of the district, as to have grown up, 
perhaps, in the belief that this was the only admissable kind of 
organ-tone. And especially would this be the case with the older- 
fashioned members of the community. No doubt there are hundreds 
of people still living in most resolute faith that such an instrument 
as that in Brunswick Chapel represents the perfection of organ- 
building. It is no matter for surprise if an audience thus educated 
should, on a first introduction to the Town Hall organ, be rather 
taken aback—not to say alarmed—by the out-spoken style of their 
new acquaintance. Here was everything to which they had not 
been accustomed: an organ saying what it had to say with the 
most unequivocal freedom of speech ; with every stop accurately 
scaled for its work, every pipe proportionately winded to its scale, 
and each taught to bear its allotted pressure without flinching ; 
and, lastly, reeds having a knack of asserting their presence with as 
much decisive individuality as do the trombones of an orchestra. 
All this was strange, and no wonder, then, it was not at first either 
generally understood or liked. But time, though it has not altered 
the organ, has doubtless done much towards teaching its hearers 
that feebleness is not beauty, amy more than is the grand musical 
tone they are now accustomed to hear in the Victoria Hall the harsh 
noise they at first thought it. Meanwhile, critics of all kinds must 
be allowed the usual difficulty in altering their opinions. ‘They 
must be let down easily. Some salve must be provided for wounded 
vanity,—so the organ is ‘ greatly improved.” 

There remains another class of objectors to whom we desire to 
allude as tenderly as possible. Leeds, though a very large, is still 
a provincial town; and there are few places in England in which 
party warfare is more bitterly waged. If we now recur to the fact 
that the ‘Town Hall organ made its appearance in the midst of the 
deadliest hostility between two rival musical factions, and that this 
circumstance was eagerly converted by one side into an additional 
casus belli, it is only for the purpose of remarking that, though, 
happily, most of this strife has ceased, there still remains something 
for our old friend “time” to do in removing the last leaven of dis- 
cord. No doubt, most of the fiercest calumniators of the organ 
begin to discover that they went too far; and that, in spite of all 
their detraction, it is quite capable of standing its ground as not 
an atom less than it wets to be. But this, in the nature of 
men, cannot be at once confessed. Some locus penitentie, some 
place of shelter during the “turning” process must be found,—so, 
once again, the organ is ‘‘ greatly improved.” 

But the organ is not “improved,” nevertheless ;—though, 
creditably to their honesty and discernment, there is a great change 
for the better in the tastes and feelings of its hearers. 

—0: 

Music at “ THe Lizarp.”—(From a Correspondent.)—-A most 
successful concert was lately given by the members of ‘+ ‘The Grade 
and Ruan Minor Choral Society,” in the school-room, tastefully 
decorated with flowers and evergreens. The part-songs and glees 
were admirably sung, especially ‘All among the barley,” ‘ The 
month of maying,” and ‘Foresters sound the cheerful horn.” Two 
duets were prettily rendered by the Misses Jackson ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Nunn from Penzance also assisted. After the concert the whole 
choir repaired to the rectory, where a most elegant supper was 
given by the Reverend Mr. Jackson, rich and poor mingling 
together and perfect good feeling prevailing. The best thanks are 
due to Mrs. Jackson for her great exertions in instructing the choir. 
The management devolved extively upon her, and it is hoped that 
another concert will soon be given at ‘*Vhe Lizard.” 








J-— 


Ryve, Isty or Wicut.—On Christmas day and the Sunday 
following, a Mass by Dr. A. Holloway, (of Salisbury), was per- 
formed, with the accompaniment of certain orchestral instruments, 


at St. Marie’s Catholic Church, 
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LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(From our own Stenograms). 
Liverpool, January 12th, 


Monday afternoon, annual meeting of Philharmonic Society held 
in Cotton Sale-room, Exchange Buildings. A. G, Kurtz presided. 
Numerous attendance. Report of committee, taken as read, was 
as follows :— 

“From statement of accounts (audited, as usual, by Harwood, 
Banner and Son), it will be seen that, although ordinary receipts of 
past year have not sufficed to meet expenditure, affairs of society con- 
tinue to improve—fact not less gratifying to committee than to 
proprietors. Whilst iy of society's concerts is undiminished, 
committee has been enabled, by increase of resources, to produce several 
works of first-rate excellence in style hitherto unattainable, to which 
may be attributed increased encouragement of local public, evidenced 
by large attendances at concerts, and continued demand for stalls at 
advanced prices. Number of stalls held by society reduced from 205 
to 124; boxes now all disposed of. In accordance with suggestion made 
at last annual meeting, committee applied proceeds of sales of stalls, 
during last two years, to formation of reserve fund, credit balance in 
which amounts to £2,315 5s. 3d. This fund, committee proposes to 
increase, as further sales take place, to meet incidental expenses 
required for repair or decoration of hall, or for renewal of lease. 
Committee recommends resolution, embodying thanks of society to 
practical members for services rendered during past year; also to 
express to Mr. Henry Sudlow approval of zeal and efficiency with which 
he has performed duties as secretary and treasurer, Committee 
recommends that twelve full dress concerts be given during present 
year, and that subscription be :—Proprietors:; Boxes and stalls, £3 3s. 
each seat. Annual subscription to non-proprietors: Stalls, £5 5s. ; 
gallery stalls, £2 2s.; gallery, £1 1s. Also recommended that pro- 
prietors shall be allowed to transfer right of entrée for season to resident 
gentlemen on payment of 5s. as before; and that resident gentlemen, 
approved by committee, and not in business for self, should be allowed 
privilege of purchasing ticket, or making use of member's ticket at 
subscription concerts, on payment of 10s. 6d., for year, in accordance 
with resolution of annual meeting, January 1856. Members of 
committee who retire by rotation, but re-eligible:—C. J. Forget, 
Louis Gritning, James Holmes, Ben. Heywood Jones, H. W. Meade 
King, A. G. Kurtz, James Lister, John Moore and C. W. Neumann: 
but as practical members, in accordance with privilege, have nominated 
Mr. Moore to represent them on committee, only eight other gentleman 
can be elected.” 

General balance sheet showed, on debit side,—Bank of Liverpool, 
£504 ; dock bonds, £1,900; cash balance, £2 4s. 5d; on credit 
side,—to credit of profit and loss account, £694 10s.; less trans- 
ferred to reserve fund, £529 4s.;—leaving £165 6s. ; deducted 
£96 18s, 2d., debit of profit and loss account,—giving £68 12s. 10d. ; 
reserve fund account, £2,315 5s. 3d.; subscriptions for present 

year in advance, £23 2s.; total £2,407. ‘There are now 479 
proprietors, holding 1,226 seats. 


Chairman said most present had been put in possession of report of 
society ; but.at desire of any gentleman, he would ioe co it be read. 
It must be gratifying to all to notice progress made this year in 
Society; they had been enabled to invest considerable sum, in 
accordance with suggestion made at last general meeting ; and all 
would agree that concerts had not fallen off, but rather improved 
during past year. True they had not managed to keep within 
working expenses, but exceeded income by something under £100 
a-year ; but it would be seen by engagements that they had more 
than pompenestad for deficiency in pecuniary affairs. If they 
looked at brilliancy of talent, and character of concerts, it would 
be seen that deficiency was more than made up by bill of fare. 
Committee proposed to raise price of stalls to non-proprietors ; 
this, after consideration, had been decided necessary, in consequence 
of very great advance in price of stalls; otherwise, it would be 
more profitable not to be proprietors, for then they would be able 
to come in with advantage over proprietors. He proposed, “* That 
Teport of committee and accounts as audited be adopted and 
passed,” 

Rennie seconded motion, which was carried. Chairman next 
proposed, ‘ That best thanks of meeting be presented to practical 
members for very valuable services during past season.” Cunliffe 
seconded proposition, which was adopted. 


MUTTONIANA. 


[Mr, Owain Ap’ Mutton invites contributions to this department 
of the Musical World, henceforth placed under his sole direction, 
and which he has with becoming modesty christened Muttoniand. No 
subject connected with the Art and its Professors is excluded,— 
and all queries inserted one week will be answered not later than 
the week following, either by Mr. Ap’ Mutton, or, when his know- 
ledge fails, by some more competent authority. ] 

Reproach To A Punster. 

Mr. Ap’ Murron.—Sir,—A singer, who was sadly given to puns, 
used to pester sadly a fiddler, also sadly given to puns, and who was 
sadly jealous of the talent of his rival punster. One day the singer 
wrote a letter in French to the fiddler, which letter was wholly com- 
posed of puns too subtle for the not over-quick apprehension of the 
fiddler, which latter, nevertheless, having a “ poetical” turn, answered 
him in the lyrical composition subjoined :— 
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*,* Given to find out where the first “answer” comes in, and then where the 
second “ answer” comes in. 

The singer being unable to reply in kind—that is, in canon—aban- 
doned punning from that moment, and left the field of wit in undisputed 
possession of the “ poetical fiddler.” Groker Roorgs. 


New Oreras RepreseNtTep 1N Iraty 1n 1863 —Rienzi, composed by 
Lucilla, produced at Reggio. JI Ferruccio, by Maglioni, at Florence. 
Cinzica Sismondi, by Brindangoli, at Assisi. Zaira, by Dei Corona, at 
Leghorn. Piccarda Donati, by Moscuzza at Florence. Beatrice Cenci, 
by Rota, at Parma. Vittoria, by Bona, at Genoa, Jvanhoe, author un- 
known, at Bastia. Orio Soranza, by Zescevich, at '‘I'rieste. 1 Gio.no 
di S. Michele by Quarenghi, at Milan. Rienzi, by Kashperoff, at Flor- 
ence. Giovanna di Castiglia, by Battista, at Naples. La Fidanzata di 
Marco Botzart, by Frontini, at Catania. Ezzelino da Romano, by Nobe- 
rasco, at Genoa. Stradella, by Sinico, at Lugo. I Profughi Fiamminghi, 
by Faccio, at Milan. Aldina, by Gandolfi, at Milan. Jl Rapwmento, by 
Picherle, at Perugia. Ladislao, by Pisani, at Florence (first at Con- 
stantinople); and Jl Castello Maledetto, by Lamelet, at Corfu.—[ With 
compliments to Ar’ Murron, Esq.—C, C.] 


—=— 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Wor.p. 


Sir,—I beg to call your attention to the subjoined paragraph, 
which Mr. Punch has quoted, and commented on approvingly in 
his last issue :— 

“Tt is utterly ignored that harmony is am exact science, that, a given note 
being sounded, it is a mere matter of trouble and time to produce every variety 
of chord or accompaniment of which it is capable. That the modulations, 
from one key to another, can be reduced to a table, like any other calculation, 
and that Verdi is a perfect master of this sort of thing, but neglects it occa- 
sionally for a strain of melody, which sometimes equals that of Mozart. And 
yet it is fancied often that Flotow, because he is a German, is profound. and 
Verdi uneducated as a musician! Flotow simply writes ballad operas, how- 
ever. Meyerbeer has written more in the Italian melodic style than in the 
harmonic, so called German, and without his ravishing melodies all the har- 
mony in the world could not have made him what he is. Melody is the sum 
of musical genius. This is quite uncontested amongst those who know any- 
thing of the subject. Beethoven's, Mozart’s, Haydn’s melodies are just as 
much Italian as they are German.” 

I trust that Mr. Dishley Peters, Mr. Groker Roores, Mr. J. V. 
Bridg(e)man, Mr. Henry Smart, Mr. Rippington Pipe, or one of 
your numereus staff of comie writers, will see to this, and that 
speedily, and without fear or dread of Punch, or Fun, or any 
other serious serial. En attendant, I remain, ABEL GROGG. 





(To be continued in our nest). 





Five Ways Inn; Glowester, Jan. 14, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTIETH CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 25, 1864. 








FIRST APPEARANCE OF 


M. VIEUXTEMPS. 


PART I. 


QUARTET, in A minor, for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello . Mendelssohn. 
M. M. Vieuxremps, L. Ries, H. Wepps and PaQue. 


SERENADE, “ Quand tu chantes bercée"—Madame PAREPA . « Gounod, 
SONG, * The Pilgrim” (‘* Juif Errant")—Mr. SANTLEY . e . Schubert. 


SONATA, Appasionata (in F minor—Op 57) for Pianoforte alone— 
Mr. CuarLes HALLE . ° ° ° ° : ° ° . Beethoven, 





PART II. 

SONATA, in B flat major, for Violin and Pianoforte (dedicated to 
Mile. Sirinassacchi) “A SG, Sn er Maar ee 

M. VievuxTemps and Mr. Charles HALLE, 


SONG, ‘“* What shall I sing ?”"—Madame Parepa ; * ; . Benedict. 

SONG, “ The Stirrup-cup "—Mr. SANTLEY . ° . . . Arditi. 

QUARTET, in B flat, for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello. . Haydn, 
M. M. Vievxtemps, L. Ries, H. Wess and Paqve. 


Conductor - MR. BENEDICT. 








NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
remaining till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of 
the last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whole may do so without interruption. Between the last vocal piece and 
the Quartet for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, an interval of FIVE MINUTES Will 
be allowed. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.; To be had of Mr. AusTIN, at 
the Hall, 28 Piccadilly ; Messrs. CuappeL. & Co., 50 New Bond Street, &., &e. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—NEW PHILHARMONIC 
CONCERTS.—Director, Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc.—The Subscribers are 
respectfully informed that the Concerts will commence early in next season. The 
Prospectus for 1864 will shortly be issued, 
W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec. 











NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THe MustcaL WorzD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PUBLISHERS AND ComposErs—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Performe 





Mivan.—Yes. 





The Musical Work. 


LONDON: SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1864. 

















ITALIAN MUSICAL AFFAIRS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

LLNESS and other causes having prevented me from 
sending a detailed account of the principal musical events 

that were occurring in the various cities I have visited since 
my last letter, [ must beg of your readers to accept a 
short résumé of what has passed during the last two months. 
At Genoa, at the Carlo Felice, I found a very excellent 
Opera Buffa Company—though, as is often the case, sadly 
deficient in the tenor department. Among the artists com- 
posing the Company were three who have already received 
the approbation of a London audience, Ciampi, Fiorayanti, 





and Mlle. Fumagalli; the two latter having, it will be re. 
membered, been the main props of the St. James's Theatre 
when Mr. Mitchell, some six years ago, endeavoured to 
make Opera Buffa acceptable to the English public. Although 
at that time some of the best works were produced, and 
many of the artists were, in their way, inimitable, I think 
the sequel proved that Opera Buffa is not adapted to the 
taste of us cold and phlegmatic Englishmen, though doubtless 
the non-success which attended its production in England 
may, in a great measure, be attributed to the ignorance of the 
language, to which the generality of my countrymen must 
plead guilty, not even excepting the majority of the many 
“ Misses,” who do not deign to exhibit their vocal qualifica- 
tions in anything less than an Italian scena. I have been 
told—and, judging from the extreme frigidity of the audience, 
it is probably true—that in this respect the Genoese take 
after the English, and not only much prefer “Opera Seria,” 
but are absolutely averse to “Opera Buffa,” and will not 
support it. Personally I must beg to differ from my own 
countrymen and from the Genoese, for I acknowledge that 
“Opera Buffa” has, in its peculiar line, a great charm for 
me, and during my visit to Genoa I spent many a pleasant 
evening at the Carlo Felice. The autumn season began 
with Don Pasquale which, owing to the incapacity of the 
tenor, made a real “ fiasco,” and had but a short existence, 
Giorza’s Don Checco followed, but notwithstanding the 
extreme prettiness of the music—to higher claims the Maestro, 
who writes the music of about a dozen ballets every year, 
does not aspire—and the unctuous humour of Fioravanti, who 
in the principal part proved himself to be an exceedingly 
clever actor, if not a very refined singer, it was received 
with but little better favour than its predecessor. This was 
followed by Petrella’s Le Precauzioni, an opera I was very 
glad to have an opportunity of hearing, as Sig. Petrella is 
one—and by some considered the best—of the three only 
composers who have been able to establish a reputation 
throughout Italy since M. Verdi—the other two being 
Signors Peri and Pedrotti. Judging from this opera alone 
Iam not prepared to say that Petrella’s music bears the 
stamp of unquestionable originality, but I have no hesitation 
in affirming that the Maestro is possessed in a high degree 
of the great gift of melody, and that he is a more profound 
and skilled musician than the majority of the numberless 
Italians who write “pretty music.” There is a charm- 
ing freshness and elegance pervading the opera, and parts 
of it are exceedingly striking, particularly a serenade 
for the tenor, with an original and peculiarly graceful 
accompaniment. The cabaletta of the prima donna’s 
air, and a magnificent chorus for male voices, give 
evidence that Petrella is as capable of writing in the serious 
as in the comic school. In this opera, as is the case in the 
greater part of Italian Opere Butte, the onus of the piece 
falls on the buffo, the soprano being almost a nonentity, the 
tenor and the baritone quite so—indeed it is rather by their 
absence that these individuals are rendered conspicuous. In 
small provincial theatres this is often not to be regretted, as 
a good buffo is, at the present day, more easily obtainable 
than other singers. However, in the case under notice, 
where there are three Buffi, and these Buffi were Ciampi, 
Fioravanti and Borella, (the last the most celebrated Doctor 
Bartolo this side of the Alps—and the only one since 
Lablache whom the difficult public of La Scala has not 
hissed) perhaps the three best in Italy—notwithstanding the 
queer whimsicality and buffoonery which they infused into 
their performance, the audience would willingly have dis- 





pensed with their almost entire occupation of the stage, to 
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have had an opportunity of hearing a little more of Mlle. 
Giovannoni and Sig. Brignoli, the baritone—the former of 
whom displayed a fresh well trained voice and considerable 
ability, particularly in the cabaletta, of which I have spoken 
before, and which deserved not only high praise, but some 
acknowledgment from the audience, who, however, perhaps 
from their dislike to Opera Buffa, withheld it. Of the 
tenor, Sig. Andreoli, who appeared in this opera, the less 
said the better. 

The failure which inevitably attended every genuine pro- 
duction of the Opera Buffa school set the impresario 
thinking, and, remembering the great success which Marta 
obtained in the spring, he decided upon at once putting in 
rehearsal Stradella. Accordingly in the short space of 
something less than a month—in Italy an opera is often 
rehearsed one season in order to be performed during the 
next—Stradella was performed for the first time in Italy, 
in the presence of an immense concourse of “conoscienti” 
whose expectations were raised to the highest pitch. To 
say that these expectations were realised would be an 
untruth, for Stradedla is inferior to and less interesting than 
Marta—and evidently the public was disappointed, and 
contented neither with the music nor the execution, which 
suffered not a little from an insufficiency of rehearsals. 
This opera has been so often promised by Mr. Gye, that 
I suppose some day, Mario “volente possente,” it will be 
heard in England, when its merits will be discussed by those 
capable of doing so. I shall confine myself toa very few 
remarks. Although M. Flotow cannot lay claim to much 
originality or individuality in his music, without doubt he is 
a learned musician and capable of treating any subject with 
a masterly hand; but, in this opera, compared with Marta, 
there is a less facile flow of melody, to atone for the absence 
of which the composer, in endeavoring to prove the excel- 
lence to which he has attained in the imitative branch of his 
art, has overloaded his instrumentation, and has produced a 
work which to the “ Oz Polloi” doubtless appears heavy 
and unsatisfactory, and is never likely to become as popular 
as Marta, though it cannot be denied that in some of the 
concerted pieces, and particularly in the overture, the critic 
and the cultivated musician will find beauties of the highest 
order. The singers exerted themselves to the utmost, but 
failed to make any great impression, while Ciampi and 
Brignoli alone obtained applause, which, however, on the first 
night was somewhat scant. From accounts I have received 
since I left Genoa, I understand that after a few auditions 
the new work was better appreciated ; but it entirely failed 
to make a furore, and soon was withdrawn in favor of Jd 
Furioso. 

During the autumn season at Turin the rivalry which has 
for so long a time existed between the two principal lyric 
theatres has by no means subsided. The Carignan, the 
Government Theatre, which is in receipt of a large subven- 
tion from the State, has been so badly administered that 
usually very second-rate artists have been engaged at a very 
large salary, and the performances have been scarcely above 
mediocrity; whereas the Vittor Emmanuel, being in the 
hands of a private individual, who has had the good sense 
to secure first-rate artists and to produce the operas with 
a completeness to which the Italians are unaccnstomed, has 
always been more liberally supported by the public. This 
year, however, from a change in the administration of the 
theatres, or from some other cause, things have changed “ in 
toto.” This season the Carignan has had the good fortune 
to have Mad. Spezia, her husband Aldighieri and Sig. Landi, 
a tenor of considerable ability, and consequently the season 





has been a succession of triumphs ; if I except the produc- 
tion of Pacini’s Saffo, in which Mdlle. Demi—whose name 
is so suggestive of the expression that Mr. Gye (according 
to Punch), is said to have used, when he witnessed her 
performance of Martha at Covent Garden some months since 
—appeared. At Turin this young lady was not so 
completely paralysed by fear as she was in London, and, 
though unable to make any decided impression, was able to 
do herself more justice, and succeeded in satisfying Sig. 
Pacini—it a letter from the maestro to the prima donna 
expressing his admiration for her “bei mezzi” (Anglice 
“splendid talents”) which was published in many of the 
journals, is to be believed. At the Vittor Emmanuel the 
director, not having been fortunate in the choice of his 
artisti di canto, engaged the fascinating dancer Madlle. 
Salvioni, and made ballet play first fiddle and opera second ; 
although, in the principal musical theatre in the capital of a 
country eminently musical, such a proceeding must be highly 
injurious to Art and is to be strongly condemned. Had the 
director shown more judgment in the selection of his operas, 
the season might not perhaps have been so unfortunate as it 
was, but finding that Norma, La Traviata and Rigoletto at 
the Carignan were drawing the town, he most injudiciously 
produced his artists in the same operas ; seemingly uncon- 
scious that his prima donna, a Mdlle. Stolz, and his baritone, 
Sig. Quinti-Leoni, could not bear comparison with Spezia and 
Aldighieri—the former of whom in Norma the Turinese 
declare to eclipse all her predecessors, and it should be 
remembered that they have seen both Mdlle. Titiens and 
Madame. Penco—while the latter (Aldighieri), as the Court 
Jester, proved that he is possessed of talents of a higher 
order than we gave him credit for when he was in England. 
Before taking leave of him I must not forget to mention that 
among the artists at the Carignan a tenor, Sig. Babacini, 
deserves a word of praise. He is still a very young man, 
and being possessed of a remarkably sweet voice, and what 
so many young singers are sadly deficient in, “ Brains,” he 
may study with advantage to himself in particular and to 
the musical world in general. 

At Milan, at the Scala, during the past season, with the 
exception of Mdlle. Ronzi, (a young prima donna possessed 
of a good voice and unusually clear neat execution), and 
Signor Cotogni, a baritone, of whom I shall have to speak 
later, the artists were not worthy of the first theatre in the 
world; nor did the management show much energy in the 
production of something new which was worth hearing, for 
excepting I Profughi Fiamminghi—the first attempt of a 
Signor Faccio, on which great expectations were raised, 
which were not however realised—the repertoire consisted 
of the most worn out and the least interesting operas of 
Bellini and Donizetti. During the autumn the Scala never 
shines, for at that time usually the performances are not 
much above mediocrity, and are but badly attended; for 
the Milanese aristocracy (to whom the majority of the 
boxes belong) scarcely ever put in an appearance before 
Christmas, and they are far too particular to lend the keys to 
their friends ; and the paying public of Milan is far too critical 
to go to the Scala, unless the performances are first-rate ; 
wherefore, the hundreds of English who pass through 
Milan at that time of year can form no idea of the magnifi- 
cent spectacle which the house presents during the Carnival, 
when artists of European reputation are engaged. The 
operas and ballets are produced on a scale of great splen- 
dour, and the six tiers of private boxes teem with youth 
and beauty, while bright eyes and lovely faces, sparkling 





jewellery and rich toilettes, with the accessories of light 
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and music, combine to produce a tout ensemble which for 
brilliancy I have never seen surpassed in any other theatre 
in the world. The “musical event” of the last three 
months at Milan was the annual performance in aid of the 
funds of the “ Mutuo Saccorso per gli artisti teatrali.” In 
addition to the third act of Maria di Rohan, a selection from 
I Puritani, a ballet produced on that scale of magnificence 
for which the Scala is justly celebrated—in which (among 
others) Mdlle. Lamoureux, late of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
appeared—two very attractive, interesting and important 
novelties (i.e. novelties for Milan) were produced—the 
overture to Dinorah.and the march from Gounod’s Reine 
de Saba. Judging from a single audition, or rather from 
two performances, as it was encored, of this splendid music, 
it struck me that although Gounod has not shown himself so 
thoroughly independent and unexceptionably new as he 
has done throughout Faust, the march is most poetically 
conceived, and proclaims him a master of his art, and is 
another proof (were one wanting) of the extraordinary 
genius of which he is possessed. It was magnificently 
played, and received with enthusiasm, as was the lovely 
overture to Dinorah, in which the “ Ave Maria” chorus, 
so skilfully introduced, failed not to obtain a most flattering 
reception, which at the Scala is of more value than else- 
where ; the audience being, as is well-known, hypercritical 
and always very careful in pronouncing their verdict of 
approval. In the selection from the Puritani, in which 
Mdlle. Ronzi sustained the part of Elvira, a hitherto un- 
known tenor, Signor Bertolini, appeared and displayed so 
charming a quality of voice, and so much tenderness and 
expression in his singing, that he made a perfect furore, 
and was at once engaged for the Carnival. However, the 
great coup of the evening was the third act of Maria di 
Rohan, in which Signor Cotogni sustained the principal 
part, which admirably displays his fine qualities both as an 
actor and as a singer. This gentleman—for whom, at the 
time of his debit, some years ago, at Turin, your readers 
may remember I prophecied a brilliant career—has steadily 
and conscientiously worked his way up to the top of the 
tree—overcoming the many obstacles which besiege the 
artist like him—without friends or money, and relying on his 
own merits and his determination alone, until now he is 
esteemed as holding the very first rank in the musical 
profession, equally distinguished for his profound know- 
ledge of the theory of his art as for the powers he pos- 
sesses of faithfully representing the various passions, as 


fe well as the tenderest emotions to which the human heart 


is sensible. In every way he is superior to any baritone I 
have heard in England for many a day, and it will be 
long before the impression his highly cultivated per- 
formance produced on me will be effaced from my memory. 
In my next letter, I shall have to speak of Signor Big- 
nardi, a tenor quite hors ligne, and of a most simpatica Mar- 
gherite, who has not a little contributed to the immense 
suceess which has attended the production of Gounod’s 
chef @euvre at Florence. A.8.C. 





Okino 


To the Editor of the Mustcau Wonrtp. 


— presume that I am the individual alluded to as 

“ your facetious correspondent” by Mr. French Flowers 
in his last letter. Well, I am glad to know, which I did not 
know before, that I am sometimes the cause of mirth in 
others ; for it cannot be denied—as your readers must have 
long since found out, I fear to their cost—that I am of a 
naturally serious turn of mind, and by no means prone to 





merriment; and I invariably write, moreover, with a grave 
and settled purpose. If, in my remarks on Mr. French 
Flowers’s “Ohalk Poem on Muscular Vocalization,” there 
be discovered any facetiousness, the facetiousness must 
belong to the subject, not to my expressions ; for, as far as 
I know, I was endeavouring to expose a delusion, not 
to provoke a smile. I do not underrate Mr. Flowers’s 
talents. Far from it. Without reference to the “ opinions 
of Cherubini, Dr. Spohr, or Mendelssohn,” I confidently 
believe that he is, as he himself expresses it, ‘a better musi- 
cian than a poet,” for I have read his poem, though I have 
not heard his music. Mr. Flowers hopes the public will 
excuse his first essay in rhyme. I will show him the means 
by which he can assure himself of an excuse; let him 
promise to write no more. This is a very serious matter 
—TI trust Mr. Flowers will see nothing in it to excite his 
risibility. He is hurt, it seems, and irritated that I should 
have taken exceptions to his essay for “not being instinct 
with logic,” and offers me, “or any other man, £20 scienti- 


fically,” if he or I can disprove that his theory is not 


founded on the physical laws of Nature. Is that sentence 
“instinct with logic,’ Mr. Flowers? I am ready to stake 
“ £20 scientifically” with you, or any other man, that it is 
not. Possibly I may have deviated from the strict line of 
criticism when asserting that the “Chalk Poem” was “not 
instinct with logic,” not having, after carefully reading it, 
the most remote idea of what it meant. I should, indeed, 
have understood clearly before pronouncing judgment 
definitively. Now, upon reconsideration and wishing to 
mitigate what the author thinks excessive harshness, I 
withdraw the assertion, and merely affirm the “ Poem on 
Chalk” to be matter without sense expressed in language 
without meaning. If Mr. Flowers will publish a key to 
his Chalk Essay—a key, be it understood, that requires 
no explanation—I may be further inclined to soften my 
censure; and indeed I would do much to uphold a man 
who exhibits such remarkable ability in playing a fugue 
with one hand on the pianoforte, which transcends by many 
degrees the vaunted performance on two instruments by Mr. 
Bridgman of Glasgow. “Give unto Cesar that which is 
Cesar’s,” shall be my motto; and Mr. French Flowers 
may rest satisfied that, however much I may underrate 
him as a poet and laugh at the silliness of his chalk 
theories, I will still stand by him for his matchless instru- 
mental one-handed achievement. Few men are acquainted 
with their special powers, or know in what direction their 
greatness lies. Homer preferred the Odyssey to the Jliad, 
and Milton pronounced Samson Agonistes a grander work 
than Paradise Lost. Mr. Flowers tells us he has written 
an Essay on Fugue which obtained the approval of three 
of the greatest musicians of the epoch. No doubt, too, he 
has composed fugues, perhaps operas and oratorios. Upon 
these, in all probability, he sets a high value, and may hold 
in still greater estimation his “Chalk Poem” and his muscu- 
lar theories. Haply in his longings for renown he ponders 
upon the efforts of his brain and never gives a thought to 
that loftier exhibition of genius—his single-handed display. 
Is not this another instance of man’s weakness in judging 
of his own capabilities? Mr. French Flowers may write 
poems on Chalk until his fingers ache; he may fill his study 
shelves with MS. compositions, written undeniably after 
the manner of the classics; but with what result? Will 
any one be induced to read from his pen a second 
metrical attempt? Will anyone believe in Mr. Flowers’ 
operas, oratorios or fugues? His theory indeed, had it 
been indited in prose, might have commanded some at- 
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tention, quackery and its defenders being as much in 
vogue in our own times as they were in the days of St. 
John, or Logier. If, however, Mr. Flowers pants for glory 
he must pursue another course. Let him give a concert, 
play a fugue with one hand and challenge the world to 
competition. I am ready to stake my existence that he will 
not have asingle answer to his challenge, and he may then 
proclaim himself the greatest artist living of his kind. The 
utility to art from this proceeding I can hardly estimate, as 
I must confess I do not clearly perceive the benefit to be 
derived from playing the pianoforte, never so well, with 
half the means within one’s power. Mr. Flowers, of course, 
is aware of its immense advantage and utility, or he would 
never have expended so much time and pains in mastering 
the difficulty. 

Mr. Flowers asserts that he never stated his “ chalk” or 
“ muscular” exercises—I really don’t know which epithet to 
use, not understanding what either means—would cure con- 
sumption ; but he strongly maintains that it will prevent it. 
Now, copying Mr. French Flower's offer, I will give “ any 
man £20 scientifically” who can prove to me the logic of 
this. The cure of consumption is a fact; its preyention 
is a matter of supposition. Even though the heredi- 
tary taint were strong in a patient, and the disease kept 
under by a particular course of treatment, the knowledge 
of the prevention could not be immediate or instinctive, 
as it would take along time to discover, with anything 
approaching to certainty, that it had been hindered from 
encroaching on the system. And yet, after a few weeks’ 
consideration and a few fancied experiments, a musician, 
not profoundly skilled even in his own art, comes forward 
and loudly declares that his “chalk system” can effect 
that which the medical world, founded on the wisdom and 
experience of ages, has pronounced an impossibility. 

[ love an enthusiast—none indeed else could have dreamt 
of learning to play a fugue with one hand—and I make 
every allowance for Mr. French Flowers, who I believe to 
be a most humane gentleman, one who, even to support 
his theory, would not do Christian or Heathen wrong. I 
wish therefore to tender him an honest piece of advice. If 
he desire seriously to have his system succeed, let him 
refrain from writing in its behalf. Prose or poetry such as 
he indites and logic such as he employs would ruin the 
best cause that ever*claimed attention from universal man- 
kind. There may be a vast deal of good in “Chalk” or 
“ Muscles,” or both—I do not deny it fora moment. But 
the first thing necessary to a system is that it should be 
clearly understood. Mr. Flowers has attempted the ex- 
pounding of his theory in prose and verse, and yet no one 
understands what he expounds. This would prove fatal 
to any speculation; and consequently the best thing he 
could do would be to begin de novo, and to entrust the 
elucidation of his chalk treatment to one who can write and 
reason without transgressing the rules of grammar, or 
violating the obligations of common sense. 

Rirrineron Pirg. 


——--9——_——— 


CATHEDRAL ORGANISTS. 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 


IR,—All honor to Dr. 8. S. Wesley, who is indeed a great 
man. But is he really the only one who “ honors his 
appointment much more than he is honored by it?” 
Decidedly he is not. Surely at our own St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral we have a great player in Mr. George Cooper, and a 
composer of no mean pretensions in Mr. Goss. I make no 





doubt, Sir, that at some of our country Cathedrals good 
players could be found, who, but for the well-known 
difficulty of profitably publishing musical works of a solid 
character, would be recognised as composers of genius. 
With your remarks upon Sir F. G. Ouseley I entirely agree. 
If any one man is to be set up as judge in matters of this 
sort, it should surely be a man who has done something. 
Now what Sir F. G. Ouseley has done beyond composing 
third-rate anthems is matter of wonderment to, 
Sir,—Your obedient Servant, 
An OccastonaL CorRESPONDENT. 





PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent, ) 

THE only event of consequence since I wrote is the reprise of 
Moise, on Monday 28th ult. at the Grand Opéra, which has been 
effected with extraordinary care and magnificence. The perform- 
ance was received with enthusiasm. ‘This enthusiasm, however, 
in my opinion, was chiefly for the music, as I failed to discover 
anything remarkable in the singers. Of one thing I am certain— 
the performance would not have altogether satisfied Covent 
Garden audiences, more especially those who remembered Tamberlik, 
Tamburini, Castellan, Zelger and others, when the Opera was 
brought out by Mr. Gye, in 1850, under the name of Zora. The 
band and chorus were, as you may suppose, gocd, and the ballet 
splendid. Mdlle. Battu sustained the character of Anais; M. 
Warot that of Amenophis; M. Faure, Pharaon; and M. Obin, 
Moise. Unfortunately, M. Warot, doubtless over-anxious about 
his music, was incapable of singing on the second night, and thus 
Moise was laid aside until the tenor had recovered. Meanwhile, 
all the Parisian talk in musical circles was about Rossini’s music, 
which is indeed in his grandest and most inspired manner, and 
only surpassed—if surpassed—by his Guillaume Tell. Moise, as 
the majority of your readers are aware, is an adaptation of 
Mose in Egitto, which was produced in Naples in 1818. When, 
some twelve years afterwards, Rossini was at Paris he made great 
alterations in Mosé and numerous additions, in order to befit it for 
the French stage. Among the pieces newly written were the 
introduction—not excelled in beauty and variety by any similar 
piece from his pen ; the chorus without accompaniment, ‘* Dieu de 
la paix, dieu de la guerre,” and another chorus in the first act 
(nearly the entire first act, indeed, was re-written); all the ballet 
music—how delicious, it is not for me to say ; the splendid soprano 
air, ‘‘ Quelle horrible destinée,” and, far finer than all, the grand 
Jinale to the third act, which transcends even that to the first act of 
Semiradmide, and would be Rossini’s most masterly achievement 
had he not composed the meeting of the Cantonsin Guillaume Tell. 
This finale, when well executed, never fails to create aa immense 
effect; and to give the ‘“‘ Academy” all the credit it deserves, it has 
put forth its whole strength to do the ‘‘ composer of its idolatry” 
justice. But its strength scarcely suffices for Rossini’s music. 
I missed those high vibrating tones which with Tamberlik had such 
an electric effect, and which seem to be necessary to the music. 
M. Warot exerted himself to the utmost, but he was either incom- 
petent or unwell—possibly the latter. 

Mdlle. Battu agreeably surprised those who had heard her at 
the Italiens. She sang the music of Anais extremely well, and may 
be said to have made a hit. M. Faure was excellent in Pharaon, 
except in the celebrated duet with Amenophis, “ Parlar, Spiegar, 
non posso,” in which his want of flexibility was even more appa- 
rent than in Fernando (La Gazza Ladra.) This duet, you may 
remember, was one of the unequalled achievements of Rubini and 
Tamburini in the old days of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and was 
wont to bring down the whole house in a storm of applause. By 
the way it has just come back to me through a long vista of recol- 
lections, that the name given to Moise, or Mose in Egitto, when it 
was first produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, was Pietro L’ Eremitua. 
No opera has gone so varied a baptismal round as this; Mose ix 
Eyitto—Moise—Pietro L’ Eremita—Zora—the last two for fear 
of your Lord Chamberlain. Should any musical Brough, Bur- 
nand, or Byron, take it into his head to burlesque Rossini’s opera, 
I would recommend him to take for its title Moses and Sons. Madlle. 
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Fioretti, an Italian dancer of celebrity, made a highly successful 
début in the ballet, and was well supported by Mdlle. Fonta and 
Mdlle. Vernon. A pas de trois by the three artists was enthu- 
siastically applauded. After—to the disappointment of all musical 
Paris—a suspension of a whole week, the performances of Moise 
were resumed on Monday night, and I need hardly say that the 
attendance was one of the most numerous and brilliant ever seen 
at the Opera. Ihave been assured that every place in the house is 
secured up to the tenth representation. ‘The singing of M. 
Warot, who had entirely recovered, and seemed, moreover, all the 
better for his rest, was quite another affair than that of the first 
night, and no doubt he will improve further still, after a few per- 
formances. I consider the success of Moise a grand triumph for 
music, and hope, for the sake of you, poor Londoners, who are 
obliged to put up with so many indifferent works during the 
season at Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s Theatre, that Mel- 
pomene may inspire Mr. Mapleson or Mr. Gye to bring out 
Rossini’s magnificent opera this year. 

At the Théatre Italien the last representations of Madame De La 
Grange (—De Lagrange—La Grange—or Lagrange—I wish the 
lady would signify to the public the correct mode of writing her 
pame—) and Signor Fraschini have at length been given. The 
production of Rigoletto has sadly reflected on M. Bagier’s manage- 
ment, and the subscribers are grievously offended. ‘The public 
simply ignore the performance at the Italiens and go to hear the 
opera at the Théitre-Lyrique, where it is much better done. It is 
ill for the theatre of which the manager has more money than 
brains. 

Malle. Adelina Patti made her rentreé on Sunday in the Sonnam- 
bula, and had an uproarious reception. Her coming may tend to 
allay the indignation of the subscribers. Now, indeed, the real 
season of the Italiens may be said to have commenced. 


a 


PROVINCIAL. 

SoRK.—The Cork Examiner of the 31st ult. contains the fol- 
lowing notice of a performance of the Barbiere, which was given 
on the 30th, at the Theatre Royal, by the Madame ‘Tonnelier 
company :— 


«Every production of the Barber of Seville in Cork must be regarded 
with the greatest delight, and that it was felt so the crowded house 
last night warmly testified. Every part of the building was filled to 
overflowing, and the audience seemed heartily to appreciate the merits 
of the performance. The manner in which the opera was produced 
was creditable to the company. The principal singers gave high satis- 
faction, and in many cases were loudly applauded. ‘The Rosina of 
Madame ‘onnelier displayed her powers as a vocalist in a school of 
music she had not this season tried—that of the most brilliant ficri- 
turist who ever wrote. Her rendering of ‘Una voce poco fa” showed 
that her powers were fully equal to the task,—a proot still more fully 
given in the duet, “Dunque io son.” ‘The Figaro of Mr. Durand a 
Cork audience is well acquainted with, and it is needless to say more 
than that it was as lively and comic in acting and as excellent in 
singing as ever. The cavatina went well, while in the “ All’ idea,” 
aud the duet with Rosina, Mr. Durand was better than good. Mr. 
Bowler continues to give satisfaction. His Almaviva exhibited proofs 
of talent as an actor and ability as singer. The Bartolo of Mr. Sum- 
mers was good, and Basil—unfortunately reduced to a nonentity—was 
personated by Mr. Connell. A great deal of the success of the opera 
was due to the orchestra, which assumes in the Barber an especial 
prominence, Under the able direction of Mr. Cooper, it gave satis- 
faction, from the first note of the overture to the end of the finale. 
The chorus too—who have, however, properly speaking, no existence 
in the opera—were all up in the incidental bits entrusted to them; 
and the curtain fell on a performance, taken altogether, satisfactory ” 

If Examiner examined more closely he would find that the 
chorus in the Barbiere have an existence, and a most important 
one—*‘ properly speaking.” His hearing must have been dull 
and his intelligence duller on the 30th ult., to have allowed 
him to overlook in the performance the opening chorus, the 
‘‘ Grazie” chorus, and the Grand Finale to the first act, in which 
the chorus is employed with Mozartean power. Let Examiner 
examine more closely the next time the Barbicre is played. He 
will fiuci the chorus have an existence, properly speaking, even ‘* i1 
the incidental Lits entrusted to them.” 





THE ASTLEY’S PANTOMIME, 
—— J ——— 
To the Editor of the Mustca, Wortp. 


Sir,—Mr. E. T. Smith accomplishes every thing he undertakes with 
the magical alacrity of Harlequin. In a twinkle of his quick eye, and 
a shake of his big purse, things assume life which before existed not, 
Thus sprung up the famous music-hall in Leicester Square, the superb 
restaurant in Coventry Street, and other brilliant establishments too 
numerous to mention. Mr. Smith never does any thing slowly or 
deliberately. It is his idiosyneracy to be in a hurry, and so strong is 
this point of character, that he is never successful unless he dashes at 
an enterprise with apparently no time to carry it out. His new scheme 
—the management of Astley’s—which he seems to have viewed as a 
diversion for the Christmas holidays—is no exception to this rule. 
Three weeks before Christmas Mr. Smith signed the lease, and in this 
short time the capital pantomime was written, the scenery painted, the 
dresses made, the large and excellent company engaged and drilled to 
produce a result that may favourably compare with all the other panto- 
mimes conceived at Midsummer. 

Friar Bacon owes its authorship, I believe, to the same unabashed 
pen that has served for Smith so often and so well at Drury Lane. 
Nothing can be gayer, nothing more exciting. The “ péripetie” never 
flags. New scenes, new figures, succeed each other with giddy rapidity, 
the interest being so artfully sustained that the story can be understood 
by merely an occasional glance at the stage. The action is hindered 
by no small talk, there being just sufficient verse and song to uncover 
the plot. It isa pantomime proper of the genuine old cast, and the 
company are well trained to give effect toitsauthor’s imaginings. The 
dresses are as various as splendid. At one instant the tempting corps 
de ballet appear as a fairy array, and at the next surprise us in their 
natural costume, as “angels of the transparent realm of bliss,’ I 
cannot allow myself to speak of the ladies—they are all so unspeak- 
ably indescribable ;* and I should hardly recommend any gentleman 
to visit the theatre whose matrimonial “ proclivities ” are not of a firm 
and uncompromising character. The principal parts in the pantomime 
are well filled. Miss Craven especially makes a capital Chaucer; but 
when I remember the representatives of Oberon, Robin Goodfellow 
and Imagination, I can merely refer my readers (with a sigh) to the 
playbills. It is with regret I saw those angels disappear in blue fire, 
and the ‘realms of bliss” hidden from view by the shutters of an 
advertising and detestable tradesman. Mr. Smith’s Harlequinade 
quintet is as good as the rest of his company; but I must decline being 
enthusiastic about Clown and Pantaloon, after spending the evening 
with fairies, and so conclude with a round assertion that they knocked 
each other about with unperturbed and unrelenting vigor.—l1 am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, CHOPPERFIELD CooMBE. 


—_—_0-—— 


NortineuamM—(From a Correspondent, Jan. 5th).—The 48th 
Concert of Chamber Music took place at the Assembly Rooms, 
when the subscribers were treated to an entire Spohr night. ‘The 
following was the programme :— 

Quartet—Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello. — Op. 45, E minor; Duo— 
Piano and Violin, in E, Op. 112; Quintetto—Piano, Two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello. 

The executants in the quartet were Messrs. Henry Farmer, Kirkby, 
Myers and Selby ; in the duo, Messrs. Shelmerdine and H. Farmer ; 
and in the quintet, all five. The entire concert was a success, and 
the elaborate music of Spohr was exceedingly well rendered by the 
whole of the performers, and thoroughly enjoyed by the subscribers. 
It is a most charming as well as a masterly composition. We have 
had a “* Mendelssohn,” a ‘* Beethoven ” and a *‘ Spohr” night dur- 
ing this season. ‘The next will be a miscellaneous programme and 
include the names of Mendelssohn, Niels Gade and Marschner. 
‘These concerts are most interesting to musicians and are much 
appreciated by subscribers. It is to be hoped they will go on and 
prosper. 

enctnnesune(eesenemion 

Pewsey.—Amareur Concerr.—On Wednesday evening week, the 
members of the Pewsey Choral Association gave the first Concert of 
the season, in aid of various local charities. The attendance was 
excellent, the programme was most judiciously arranged, and the 
performance in every way most admirable. A performance and 
attendance so encouraging as this will, it is to be hoped, result in 
another Concert, at no very remote period. 


* “Oh! Mr. Coombe !”—Printer’s Devil, 
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PATTI IN PARIS. 


(Au Rédacteur du Musica Worn). 

Monstevr.—Adelina Patti a fait dimanche sa rentrée aux Italiens 
dans la Sonnambula. En choisissant, & son retour au milieu de nous, le 
role d’Amina, Adelina Patti cédait en quelque sorte a la superstition 
du succes: elle fétait un heureux anniversaire et semblait dire aux 
habitués de Ventadour: “ C’est dans ce rdle que vous m’avez applaudie 
pour la premiére fois: en le reprenant, je me souviens.” Et en effet, 
la fiancée d’Elvino n’avait eu qu’ a se montrer l’an dernier au public 
parisien pour le conquérir et lui tourner la téte. Deux grands yeux 
étonnés, un sourire pétillant d’intelligence, les premiers accents d’une 
voix jeune comme le printemps, veloutée comme la péche, pure comme 
le cristal, il n’en fallut pas davantage. Ce fut une surprise et ce fut 
un délire! Pour employer l'image d’un poéte latin, “les fleches d’une 
enfant frappérent au but sans dévier: certas habuit puer ille sagittas.” 
Enfant, et enfant gaté, Adelina Patti eut cette joie de l’étre aprés avoir 
chanté la pre »iére cavatine d’Amina. A la vérité, les étourderies de 
vocalisation de la jeune cantatrice scandalistrent quelques esprits trop 
sérieux ou trop exigeants. Ils trouvérent que la turbulence de ses 
points d’orgue allait un peu loin, notamment dans le Barbier de Séville, 
ou Rosine ne se bornait pas 4 jouer avec les vocalises de Rossini, mais 
les mettait en pieces: le public laissa ces trouble-féte hocher la téte et 
bouder dans leur coin; leur tournant le dos, il redoubla de sourires et 
d’applaudissements pour la chanteuse terrible. Quand bien méme la 
critique, si difficile 4 satisfaire, aurait eu cent fois raison contre la Patti 
et contre le public, elle avait tort. A quoi bon, 4 l’instar des truites, 
remonter le courant d’un grand succes? Homme ou poisson, c’est 
fatiguer son esprit ou ses nageoires en pure perte. Cela n’empéche ni 
l'eau de couler, ni le courant de précipiter l’enthousiasme. Et puis, 
cest un bien petit argument que celui qui consiste 4 venir dire ‘aux 
gent ravis par les accents d’une voix jeune, chaude, sympathique : 
“ Prenez garde! vousavez tort d’étre ravis.” Au fond, c’est puéril, car 
cest jouer la sctne du pédant du Marriage forcé; & lexemple 
dé Marphurius, c’est venir dire 4 Sganarelle, dont les oreilles 
tintent de plaisir: “Il m’apparait que la Patti est 14, il me 
semble qu’elle chante; mais il n’est pas assuré que sela soit.” 
En méme temps que cette portion de la critique dont je parle faisait une 
maladresse, elle commettait une injustice. Elle reprenait, chez une 
virtuoso de vingt ans, des écarts contre le got propuits par la fermen- 
tation de la jeunnesse, et afficliant un dédain suberbe pour les dons 
naturels, elle contemplait la pettite Patti du haut des quarante années 
de telle ou telle cantatrice, mre au point de tomber! Parce que, rien 
qu’en faisant sonner sa voix au timbre irrésistible, Amina, Lucie ou 
Rosine trainait des foules aprés soi, comme si elle se ft appelée Mali- 
bran ou Sontag, et la critique se courrougait fort qu’une jeune fille a ses 
débuts n’efit pas le mécanisme de Sontag et la passion de Malibran !— 
Eh! chére dame critique, ne soyez ni plus exigeante ni plus presséé 
que la nature, qui nous donne ses fleurs en Mai et ses fruits en Octobre: 
ne vous plaignez donc point de ce que les roses ne sont pas bonnes a 
manger! 

Adelina Patti a retrouvé le public de l’an dernier fidéle & son en- 
gouement. Elle a été accueillie 4 son entrée en scéne par cing ou six 
salves d’applaudissements et rappelée quatre fois dans la soirée. Seuls 
les bouquets n’étaient point de la féte, et je l’en félicite, car les pluies 
de fleurs me sont suspectes. Les cantatrices se chargent volontiers elles- 
mémes de faire au thédtre la pluie et le beaux temps,—et le beau temps, 
e’est la pluie des roses, des camelias et des lilas printaniers. On a jeté 
force bouquets 4 Mme. de la Grange,—le soir de son départ,-—-et, cette 
fois, je comprends et j’approuve la galanterie du public parisien. Les 
Madrilénes, sur ce point délicat, sont loin d’avoir notre politesse ; quand 
le talent d’un chanteur leur agrée peu ou pas du tout: “A Paris, a 
Paris !” crient-ils de fagon 4 étre entendus de M. Bagier, leur directeur 
et le notre, 

La Patti a chanté, avec l’élan juvénile que vous lui connaissez, sa 
cavatine et son rondo final. Outre le charme suave et pénétrant de sa 
voix, ce qui m’en plait, c’est la justesse dans l’audace: je puis gotiter 
mon plaisir en toute streté, Peut-étre pourrait-on reprocher 4 la 
chanteuse de ne pas toujours finir un morceau aussi bien qu'elle I’a 
commencé; ce défaut m’a paru sensible dans la cabalette de son 
premier air. C'est dans l’art de dire l’andante et de finir un morceau 
que le Diable est incomparable. La Patti joue avec un naturel plein 
de finesse son role de villageoise On ne pourrait rendre avec plus de 
vérité qu'elle ne le fait la sctne de somnambulisme qui améne le 
dénoiment, ni dire avec un charme plus podtique les phrases 4 demi- 
voix coupées par le dialogue de l’orchestre. Le gros du public ne sent 
pas ce qu’il y a dans cette scéne de simplicité et de vérité; mais on 
n’est grand artiste qu’a la condition de chanter un peu pour soi. 

Paris, Jan. 12, 1864. Un Franeats A Paris. 








‘O- 
Sr. Pererssurau.—The rehearsals of M. Gounod’s Faust have 


ADELINA PATTI AT MADRID. 


[The following enthusiastic account of Adelina’s farewell 
benefit at Madrid, forwarded to us by a correspondent, will read 
best as it stands—in pure Castilian—Ep. M. W.] 


El miércoles se verified el beneficio de la Senorita Patti en el teatro 
Real representdndose, como habiamos anunciado, el primer y tercer 
acto de Sonnambula y primero de Traviata. Esta funcion fué de lo 
mas brillante que ha tenido lugar en el régio Coliseo, y formaré época 
gloriosa para la jéven y encantadora artista. ‘Todas las clases de la 
corte, acudieron 4 tributarla homenage, y el vasto recinto completa- 
mente lleno, ostentando en los palcos las mas hermosas damas, presen- 
taba un magnifico espectéculo. Canté la beneficiada de un modo mas 
que nunca admirable los mencionados actos de la “Sonnambula, y en 
ambos la ovacion que recibid, fué estraordinatia é imponente. Aplausos 
y bravos atronadores que estallaban por todas partes; monstruosos 
ramos de riquisimas flores que continuamente caian en el escenario ; 
palomas, pdjaros, canarios hermosisimos que volaban en todas direcci- 
ones; composiciones poéticas de todas clases y colores que llovian de 
las altas regiones é inundaban Ja platea y el escenario; un jibilo, una 
alegria, una satisfaccion que se pintaba en el semblante de los especta- 
dores, y el entusiasmo, en fin, que avasallaba 4 todo el mundo, formaban 
un todo tan bello y tan agradable, que bien se puede sentir, pero no 
espresar. 

La Diva de la fiesta se escedid 4 si misma; nunca canté con mas 
dulzura y gusto, nunca con mayor sentimiento se hizo intérprete de las 
sublimes inspiraciones de Bellini. Pero lo que acabamos de decir y 
que no es mas que una pdlida sombra de la realidad en lo que concier- 
ne 4 la Sonnambula, es bien poca cosa aun, ne comparacion del triunfo 
que alcanzé la Adelina Patti en el primer acto de la Zraviata. La 
joven y candorosa Amina, se trasformo en la elegante y coqueta Dama 
de las Camelias, en la bella y seductora Violetta ; la cual, aunque pudo 
dar oido 4 las lisonjas de sus adoradores, no pudo, sin embargo, barrar 
el candor de su rostro, espejo fiel de los nobles sentimientos que aun 
reinaban en su alma. Una Violetta como la Patti, bien se la puede 
ver, oir, admirar y aplaudir, en cualquier escena, sin asociar 4 ella idea 
alguna que pueda afear la hermosura del cuadro. En el famoso brindis, 
hizo portentos de agilidad esta sublime cantora, y en el dria final 
consiguié el mas gran triunfo 4 que puede aspirar cualquier artista por 
célebre que sea. 

No tuvo limites el eutusiasmo del ptiblico, que con palmadas, bravos 
y frenéticos gritos, victoreaba 4 la joven artista y la cubria de flores y 
de poesias, renovéndose con mas colosales proporciones el espectaculo 
descrito arriba. Varias coronas cayeron 4 sus pies, y otras, como antes, 
le fueron presentadas desde los palcos inmediatos al proscenio. Llamada 
no sabemos cuantas veces, tuvo que presentarse a recibir las mas vivas, 
las mas espontaneas y sinceras demostraciones de agrado, de carinoy 
entusiasmo, del escogido y numerosisimo ptiblico. Honda impresioy 
ha hecho esta fiesto en el corazon de todos los que asistieron a ella, y 
podemos asegurar, que no se borrara tan facilmente de la artistaad quien 
fué dedicada, pues quedé sumamente conmovida. 

En el lugar correspondiente, reproducimos algunas de las composi- 
ciones poéticas, que se arrojaron a la Senorita Patti en la noche de que 
Nos ocupamos. Jorge DE Monremayos. 


Madrid, Jan, 12, 1864. 

[The ‘ composiciones poeticas ” have been placed in the hands of 
Mr. Owain Ap’ Mutton, who will doubtless make good use of 
them.—Eb.] 


——o 





Paris.—Auber’s new opera, La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe, was 
produced at the Opéra Comique on Sunday evening with brilliant 
success. 


THe SHAKESPEARE Crorr.—Mr. G. W. Martin ie organizing a 
choir of one thousand voices for a grand performance of the Macbeth 
music, and other compositions connected with the writings of 
Shakespeare, on the 23d of April next, the 300th anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s birth. Mr. Martin is also arranging for a perfor- 
mance of one of Handel’s oratorios, in aid of the funds of the 
National Shakespeare Committee. 


Mr. Acuitar’s Matinees.— Mr. Aguilar has been giving a 
series of matinées of pianoforte music at his residence, during the 
holidays. ‘They have been fully and fashionably attended. On 
Monday week the following pieces were given :— 

Sonata (Op. 7)—Beethoven; Le Désir—Aguilar; Tarantelle—Thalberg ; 
“Un Réve "—Ravina; L’Invitation Pour la danse—Weber; Sonata in G— 
Aguilar ; 3 songs without words—Mendelssohn; Fantasia on /aust—Aguilar ; 





commenced. The opera will be produced in a week or ten days. 


La Charité—Liszt ; A Dream Dance and March—Aguilar. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
—o—- 
Avarner & Co.— Thoughts of the past,” song by W. Seymour Smith. 
SegLy, Jackson & Haiiway.—TZhe Church of England Temperance Magazine. 
Aprison & Lucas.—‘ Farewell, beloved,” song by Alfred Read. 


—~o— 


A TRIFLE FROM INDIA. 
(From “ Punch.”) 


Chanting to himself, Mr. Punch announceth his satisfaction with 
something. 
* Over the sea, over the sea, 
Cometh a bit of good sense to P. 
Which he's been missing too long.” 

He has been reading, for a good while, a good many criticisms. as 
they are politely called, upon music. And it appears to him that the 
critics, as they are politely called, who write these things, have been 
driven, by the profound contempt which all decent people must feel 
for the music of the Music Hall, into an unwarranted dislike for every- 
thing that is simply pleasant. Now, no person will accuse Mr. Punch 
of wanting appreciation for really High Art. Nothing can be too 
high for him, except game. But he denies, in the face of certain 
critics, as they are politely called, that everything you Don’t Like is 
high art, and he also denies that everything you Do Like is not high 
art. And having for sometime meditated a great kick at folks who 
cannot be content with applauding Haydn and Beethoven (whom no 
man can applaud so vociferously as Mr. Punch) but must abuse such 
men as write real music that appeals more easily to the sympathies, 
Mr. Punch finds something like what he meant to say, said over the sea. 

In the Bombay Saturday Review there is a very clever article on 
Pseudo-Germanism, and this passage Mr. Punch inclines to pitch at the 
critics, as they are politely called :— 

[We have sent the passage to Mr. Dishley Peters, as it relates to 
his department.—Ep. M. W.] 


Here be truths. And we should like to hear the Musical World, 
which, nevertheless, can sometimes say a thing which is not utterly 
and altogether away from the purpose, answer this before we hear any- 
thing more against J? Trovatore. We are doubly pleased to advance 
these views just now, because we are thoroughly enraged with the 
Germans. No people with harmony in their souls could have played 
the thorough bass part which is indicated by the tenor of German 
policy, and we are discontented with their Execution, with their Pre- 
tender’s overture, and in fact with the whole German Band. 

_—_O 


LAW. 


Leaver v. Ruys.—(Hzchequer.)\—Action under Dramatic Copyright 
Act, for unauthorised representation of piece, of which plaintiff was 
proprietor, entitled Roll of Drum. Point was shortly—whether 
plaintiff, being assignee of piece, was entitled to recover, he not having 
been registered proprietor. Montagu Williams and Day argued for 
plaintiff; H. T. Cole, R. E. Turner, and Stephenson for defendant. 
Court decided in favour of plaintiff, as there had been assignment of 
right to represent, and action was for infraction of right, and not of 
literary copyright. 

Brown v. E. T. Surra.—(Excheguer.)—Action tried before Baron 
Bramwell to recover price of dog sent for exhibition at Dog Show, 
Cremorne Gardens. Jury found verdict for plaintiff,—£15. Pearce 
moved for rule to set verdict aside on ground that verdict was perverse, 
and against evidence. Evidence went to prove that every possible 
precaution had been taken by defendant during show to protect dogs 
sent for exhibition. Entrances guarded by police, and men employed 
to watch dogs. Court, before granting or refusing rule, would consult 
learned judge who tried cause. After several motions new trial paper 
proceeded with. 

0 


Giascow.—M Méhul has given the first of a series of pianoforte 
recitals in the Queen’s Rooms. He selected compositions from various 
well-known writers, arranged with a view to contrast. Without in any 
way detracting from M. Thalberg we may state that many present 
seemed fully as well pleased with M. Méhul as they had been some 
tine previously with the Emperor of the “Arpeggios.” M. Méhul 
throws a softness and expression into his playing which was especially 
noticeable in the Feuille D’ Album of Gade. This he gave with a ten- 
derness that enchanted his hearers and won him an encore. A rondo 
by Beethoven was performed with a lightness of touch that imparted a 
characteristic “lilt” to its melody ; while in two other pieces M. Méhul 
showed a firm and decisive hand in passages requiring strength of 
expression. 





FREEHOLD LAND IN HERTS AND East SurreY.—The Conser- 
vative Land Society has just acquired two new estates, the one at 
the increasing malting town of Bishop Stortford, 32 miles from 
London by the Great Eastern, and the other in Plough Lane, 
Battersea, close to the branches of the ‘all round the town rail- 
way” lines, and Wandsworth station on the South Western, 
within a short distance of Battersea Park, and the new Chelsea 
Bridge. ‘The society has now 50 estates in 20 Counties, nearly 
half a million of money having been expended in land purchases, 
and public works, such as roads, ornamental gardens, sites for 
Churches, &c. 

Tue Rounp, Catcu anp Canon Cius.—This society held its fifth 
meeting at reemasons’ Tavern, on Saturday evening, under the presi- 
dengy of Mr. Francis (gentleman of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal). 
About sixty members and visitors sat down to dinner. After grace, 
Te Deum Laudaie, the following glees :—“‘ Sweet is evening ” (Horsley) ; 
“ Now the storm begins to lower” (Horsley) ; ‘‘ Come gentle zephyr” 
(Horsley); “ Hark! heard ye not” (Goss); “ T’other day as | sat” 
(Goss) ; “‘ Marked you her eye ” (Spofforth) ; the catch, ‘« Poor Thomas 
Day.” &c.; were sung by Messrs. Francis and Baxter (altos), Montem 
Smith, Gear, and Walker (tenors), Lawler, Bradbury, and Winn (basses). 
The management of this club devolves upon the professional members, 
each of whom in turn takes the chair, and is alone responsible for the 
entertainment. Since its establishment two old and well-known 
societies have ceased to exist—‘ The Melodists,” of which the late 
Duke of Cambridge was president, and the “ Glee Club.” The exclu- 
sive noblemen and gentlemen’s Catch Club, and the Round, Catch, and 
Canon Club are now the only institutions of the kind at which English 
glees can be heard well sung at a convivial board. 


Musio at Service.—The Rev. Oriel Bland (who has come to per- 
form the duty for an absent friend, at a small Country Church.) “I 
suppose a Hymn is sung in the usual simple manner.” Clerk. “Oh 
dear no, Sir; we have a very efficient Choir of Singers, besides three 
Violins, three Flutes a Clarinet, Accordion, Horn, and my Bass 
Fiddle; and we sing Four Hymns, besides Chaunting the Psalms and 
Litany; we know Mozart’s Twelfth Service, and to-day we perform 
Purcell’s * Te Deum and Jubilate,” besides our usual Anthem; and, Bir, 
you need not trouble yourself to read the Belief, for we sing that too; 
and, Sir, would you prefer our tuning-up for the last piece during your 
Exordium, or at the Blessing, for my Bass Fiddle will drop half a note 
during Service, and——” [The Rey. O.B., turns pale and asks for a 
Glass of Water.]—Punch. 


BrerHoven Rooms.—Concerts have recently been given at these 
rooms by M. Aloof, and certain members of the musical profession, on 
behalf of Signor Doca, formerly of Her Majesty’s Theatre, but now in 
very unflourishing circumstances. M. Aloof is a young violin player 
of promise. He was assisted by Miss Grace Lindo, Miss Rose Hersee, Mr. 
Aptommas, and others. At Signor Doca’s concert Miss Robertine 
Henderson, Miss C. Holmes, Mr. Fish, and Mr. Gordon Cleather sang, 
while there were several instrumental solos by experienced performers. 
The selection contained good things—among them, Beethoven's 
pianoforte quartet (op. 16). It is to be hoped that the benevolent 
friends of Signor Doca may not have been disappointed by the 
pecuniary results of their undertaking. 


BiackHEATH.—A concert was given on the 12th inst., on the occasion 
of the opening of the new Assembly Rooms. The artistes were 
Madame Rudersdorff, and Madame Helen Percy, Messrs. Wilbye 
Cooper and Lewis Thomas; Herr Otto Booth (violin), and Mr. Silney, 
(piano). “Il Bacio” by Madame Rudersdorff, and “ Wapping old 
stairs,” by Madame Percy, were encored, as well as Randegger’s trio 
“1 Naviganti,” (the Mariners) sung by Madame Rudersdorff, Messrs. 
Wilbye Cooper and Lewis Thomas. Signor Randegger was the con- 
ductor. 

eee 


Die Rose von Erin.—The production of Mr. Benedict’s Lily 
of Killarney, at Berlin, (under the above title), is postponed—in 
consequence of the indisposition of the prima donna—till the end 
of the present month. 


‘TouLouse.—“ Popular concerts” have found their way here as well 
as to other places,—thanks to the great success of the “ Monday 
Populars” in London. At the first of the series, which came off the 
other day, in the Town Hall. the directors provided the public with the 
subjoined bill of fare:—A major symphony (Mendelssohn), Haydn’s 
« Kaiser Franz Variations,” Polonaise from Struensee, and the overtures 
to Preciosa and Oberon. 


Barcetona.—Madame Volpini has accepted a brilliant engagement 
at the Liceo. 
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Borpravx.—Sig. Sivori performed at the first Philharmonic Concert, 
where he was most warmly received. The pieces selected by him 
were Paganini’s concerto in B minor; the ‘ Carnival of Venice” (which 
he had to repeat); and, with Madame Tardieu de Maleville, Thalberg 
and Beriot’s duet on Les Huguenots. The lady played alone Beethoven’s 
concerto in C minor with great expression. 


Lerresic.—The programme of the eleventh Gewandhaus Concert was 
composed as follows :—Cantata for solos, chorus, and orchestra (J. Seb. 
Bach, first time): soloists, Madlle. Dora Narz, from Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, and Herr Julius Stockhausen ; overture (Op. 124) Beethoven; 
New-Year’s Song, for solos, chorus, and orchestra, by R. Schumann, 
first time: soloists, Madlle. Narz and Herr Stockhausen ; and C major 
symphony, Franz Schubert. 


Muntcu.—Baron von Perfall’s new opera, Das Conterfei, words by 
M. Schleich, was produced for the first time on the 22nd ult., and 
achieved a tolerable success. The house was crowded to suffocation. 


Rostock.—Herr Joseph Tichatschek has just left. after having ful- 
filled a “star” engagement of a fortnight. Before his departure, he 
was serenaded by the artists belonging to the theatre. 


Tuntn,—According to the paper called the Trovatore, the number of 
new operas produced, during the past year, in Italy, amounted to 
twenty. They were mostly the works of young composers. 


Cartsrune.—Shakespeare’s Tempest, with Herr Taubert’s music, was 
performed, for the first time here, a week or two ago. 


Napies.—The season at the San Carlo opened with Guillaume Tell. 


Advertisements. 


SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONGS, 
“THE MESSAGE” 


AND 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW,” 
(Heywoop, 1608), 


Composed for him by BLUMENTHAL, sung with distinguished success, and invariably 
encored, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street, W- 














Two SONGS by JACQUES BLUMENTHAL, 
composed expressly for 
MR. TENNANT. 


“My Sweet Sweeting.” The poetry from a MS. of the time of Henry VIII. 3s. 
“ Twilight Song.” The poetry by Barry Cornwall. 3s. 


London: Doxcan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MR. WILBYE COOPER'S NEW SONG, 


“GOOD NIGHT! SWEET 'DREAMS BE THINE.” 


Composed for him by George B. ALLEN, sung with great success, and always 
encored, is published, Price 3s., ~ Be 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MISS JULIA ELTON'S NEW SONG, 
“SOFTLY SLEEP, MY PRETTY DARLING.” 


Arranged from an Indian Melody, (the Ayah's Song, or Indian Lullaby), sung with 
great success, and invariably encored, te published (for Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto), 
rice 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
BALES POPULAR SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 


Poetry by Epmunp Faconer, Esq. Price 3s. 

“ The public, who so long appreciated it when heard on the theatrical boards, 
cannot fail to be struck not only with the charm of its simple and thorough!y 
Irish melody—substautiating its claim to its title of ‘ Killarney"—bat also with 
the still rarer charm of its being associated with words so full of poetical grace 
aud seutiment that surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to the com- 
poser of the music, particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant 
pen of Mr. Falconer.”"—Liverpool Journal. 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Boosey & Sons’ New Publications. 


POPULAR WORKS. 
BOOSEY’S MUSICAL ALMANACK for 1864 


Contains, in addition to a Record of Musical Events, the following New and Popular 
Music. 16 pages demy 4to, price 3d.; post free, 4d. :— 





Fortespada Quadrille, on Operatic Melodies by Balfe . H. Laurent. 
CO) er a a ar . Frank Musgrave. 
Ruy Blas Galop e e ° ° . ° ° . . e Ditto. 

The Maid and her Moorish Knight. Song . . «. « « df. W. Balfe. 
Forward, onward, never despair . . . « © | Se ea 


BOOSEY’S SIX AFTER-DINNER SONGS 


FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 


Price 6d. 


The Roast Beef of Old England. The Glasses sparkle on the Board. 
Christmas comes but once a year. The Good Old Days. 
Down among the Dead Men. Christmas Bells. 


BOOSEY’S SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


IN SCORE, WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Price 6d. 





God rest ye merry Christians. 
Christians, awake. 
A Christmas Carol. 


Come let us celebrate the day. 
The Boar's Head Carol. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell. 


BOOSEY’S POPULAR VOCALIST 


Contains the Words of Five Hundred New Standard and Popular Songs by the most 
Celebrated Authors. 


Price 1ls.; or in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 








NEW NUMBERS 


or 


BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 


74. FOURTEEN SACRED SONGS for VOICE and PIANO, 
introducing Jerusalem the Golden ; Eve's Lamentation ; Vital Spark; Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep, &c., &c. 1s. 


75. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Seventh 
Selection), introducing all the New Songs heing sung, including Annie Lisle; 
Silver Moonlight; Rock me to Sleep; A little more Cider; Day our Mother 
Died, &c., &c. 1s. 

76. TEN CELEBRATED ARIAS, BALLADS, BRAVURAS, 
&c., composed by Sir H. R. Bishop, including The Pilgrim of Love; Bid me 
Discourse; Be mine, dear Maid; Tell me my Heart; Lo, here the gentle 
Lark, &c., &c. 1s. 

77. TWELVE NEW SONGS and BALLADS, by the most 
popular Composers, including Claribel, Balfe, George Barker, George Liuley, 
Howard Glover, His late R.H. Prince Albert, &€., &. 1s. 


78. ONE HUNDRED ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH and WELSH 
AIRS, arranged for the Pianvforte. 1s. 


79. TEN DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE PIECES, by 
Modern Composers (Second Selection), including Du Grau’s Corricolo Galop 
Tonel’s Perles et Diamans ; Oesten’s May flowers; Golas’ Shepherd’s Song; 
Loefieur’s Lauterbacherin ; Moniot’s Crepuscule, &c. 1s. 


80, TWELVE SHORT PIECES by Stephen Heller. ls. 
81. SELECTION of NEW DANCE MUSIC by the most popular 


Composers. 1s. 


NEW VOLUME. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 


(Double Volume), Price 8s., 
Contains Fantasias, Uriginal Nocturnes, Romances, Valse and Galops de Salon, &e., 
by Stephen Heller, Brinley Richards, G@. A. Osborne, Ascher, Dreyshock, Goria, 
Wely, Cramer, Talexy, &c.; or in 2 vols., 48. each. 





BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


CHAPPELL'S 


VOCAL LIBRARY 
PART SONGS, &e. 





1. Dulce Domum ; 2d. 
Old English Dittie, s.a.7.B. 


Harmonized by G. A. MACFARREN. 


2. Down among the Dead Men 
Old English Dittie, s.a.1.3. 
Harmonized by G. A. MACFARREN,. 


3. The Girl I left behind me . 
Old English Dittie, s.a.1.3. 
Harmonized by G. A. MACFARREN. 


4, British Grenadiers 
Old English Dittie, s.a.r.B. 
Harmonized by G. A. MACFARREN. 


5. Long live England’s future Queen 2d. 


Danish National Anthem, s.a.T.B. 
Harmonized by Dr. RIMBAULT. 


6. My task is ended 


Song and Chorus, A.T.B.B. 
From Balfe’s Opera, ‘The Enchantress,” with S. Solo. 


2d. 


2d. 


4d. 


4d. 





7. Thus spake one Summer's day . 2d. 
8.A.T.B. 
Part Song by ABT, 
~ 8. Soldier's Chorus T.7.B.B. 4d, 
From Gounod's “ Faust.” 

9. The Kermesse S.A.7.T.B.B. 64, 
Scene from Gounod’s " Faust.” 

10. Up, quit thy bower 8.A.T.B. 2d, 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. 

11. Maidens, never go a wooing 4d. 


Madrigal from “ Charles II.,” s.8.1.1.3. 
G A. MACFARREN. 


( To be continued.) 
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CHEAP PRL <« CO. 
50 NEW BOND STREET. 





NEW AND POPULAR 


THE PLANOFORTE. 
The Punch and J Judy Quadrilles, 


On Popular Comic Tunes. 


By H. S. ROBERTS. 
Splendidly Illustrated by GuicuarD. Price 4s. 


The Carnarvon Castle Quadrilles, 


On Favorite Welsh Melodies. 


By H. S. ROBERTS. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Price 4s. 


The Emerald Isle Quadrilles, 


On Moore’s Irish Melodies, 
By H. S. ROBERTS. 


Price 3s. 


The Sambo Quadrilles, 


On Popular Negro Melodies, 


By JOHN PRIDHAM. 
Effectively [ustrated. Price 3s. 


The Alpine Waltzes, 


By JOHN PRIDHAM. 
Beautifully Dlustrated by Packer. Price 4s. 


Une Petite Fleur Waltzes, 


By PROSPERE DE SAVIGNY. 
Beautifully Illustrated by GuicnarD. Price 4s. 


The “Trebelli” Polka Mazurka, 


By HENRI ROUBIER. 
With an exquisite Portrait of Madlle. TrEBELLI, by GuICHARD. 
Price 3s. 


The Esilda Polka, 


By HENRI ROUBIER. 


Price 3s. 


The Sclave Polka. 


By HENRI ROUBIER. 


Price 3s. 


The Sailor Prince Galop, 


Composed and Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince Alfred. 
By J. P. CLARKE. 


Price 3s. 


LONDON: ASHDOWN ‘AND PARRY, 


18 Hanover Square. 
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